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To Remind You That 
We Publish: 


STORY HOUR READERS BRIGHAM and McFARLANE’S 
The extraordinary: popularity of these | ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


books is due to the delightful story Two Books 4 

method, the rhymes from Mother Goose, | These books are thoroughly in the spirit 
the large print, the short sentences, the | of the times. They give authentic, up- 
definite and well-organized plan, the | to-date information about many of the 
simple system of phonetics. new inventions and industries, and 


HAMILTON’S win ae as a a 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
A New Series—Three Books - OVERTON’S HYGIENE SERIES 


This new three-book series has the | Two Books 
same simplicity and clearness as the | 
older books. Only such arithmetic as is 
useful in everyday life is taught. There | 
is an abundance of oral and written 
drills, for both speed and accuracy. 
Each new subject is given a preliminary 
simple treatment. 


PEARSON and KIRCHWEY’S HUNT’S ELEMENTARY- 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH _ SCHOOL SPELLER 

















In a practical, helpful, clear and simple 
way this series shows children how 
to live. It is written with the same | 
simplicity and clearness that a good 
physician would use in giving a mother 
directions for the care of a sick child. | 





Two Books Based on recent researches made by 
Fresh, unhackneyed material, well- experts, this book contains only those 
organized yet sufficiently flexible words in general use, in all, over 5000 
material, oral and written work closely words. It is focused on thoroughness. | 
correlated, sufficient repetition to insure It pays particular attention to pro- | 
good habits of speech are some of the nunciation and trains the pupil in the 
strong points of this series. use of the dictionary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


President Wilson’s reply to the 
Pope’s peace proposals is a courte- 
ous but firm refusal to accept the 
suggestions which, the President 
recognizes, were prompted by 
humane and -enerous motives. The 
President, very wisely, does not 
enter upon any detailed considera- 
tion of the Pope’s program; he 
bases his refusal on the simple but 
sufficient reason that the German 
Government cannot be trusted to 
keep any promises which it might 
make. “We cannot take the word 
of the present rulers of Germany,” 
the President says, “as a guarantee 
of anything that is to endure, un- 
less explicitly supported by such 
conclusive evidence of the will and 
purpose of the German _ people 
themselves as the other peoples of 
the world would be justitied in ac- 
cepting. Without such cuarantees, 
treaties of settlement, agreements 
for disarmament, covenants to set 
up arbitration in the place of force, 
territcrial readjustments, reconsti- 
tutions of small nations, if made 
with the German Government, no 
man, no nation could now depend 
on.” 


A POWERFUL INDICTMENT. 


The paragraph in the President’s 
reply which is likely to endure as 
the most nowerful indictment of 
one government by the head of an- 
other in modern times is that. in 
which the President defines the 
cause and object of the war, in 
these words: “The object of this 
war is to deliver the free peoples 
of the world from the menace and 
the actual power of a vast military 
establishment controlled by an ir- 
responsible government, which, hav- 
ing secretly planned to dominate 
the world, proceeded to carry the 
plan out without regard either to 
the sacred obligations of treaty or 
the long-established practices and 
long-cherished principles of inter- 
national action and honor; which 
chose its own time for the war; de- 
livered its blow fiercely and sud- 
denly; stopped at no barrier, either 
of law or of mercy; swept a whole 
continent within the tide of blood— 
not the blood of soldiers only, but 
the blood of innocent women and 
children also and of the helpless 
poor—and now stands balked but 
not defeated, the enemy of four- 
fifths of the world.” 


THE WAR TAX BILL. 


The first of September finds the 
War Tax Bill still incomplete and 
the subject of hot controversy. The 
Senate has spent weeks deliberat- 
ing over its details, striking out 
this item and inserting that, cutting 
down one rate and increasing an- 
other. It is recognized in all quar- 
ters that a huee sum must be 
raised, but the question is, How? 
There are sharp differences be- 
tween the more radical and the 
more conservative Senators; and, 
as between different individuals 
and interests, a prevailing willing- 
ness to “let George do it.” When 
the bill emerges from the Senate, 
in a more or less trimmed and bat- 
tered shane, there remains the task 
of adjusting the differences  be- 


tween the House and the Senate. 
And so the war will enter upon its 
Sixth month, with the financial pro- 
visions for carrying it on still un- 
determined. 


HAS ENOUGH ENEMIES. 


The concessions which Germany 
has made to Argentina indicate 
that she feels that she already has 
enough enemies, and does not wish 
to add another -owerful neutral to 
them. The claims oricinally made 
by Argentina for disavowal and 
compensation for the sinking of the 
Argentine steamer Toro by a Ger- 
Man submarine were given the 
same scant consideration as similar 
Claims from other neutral govern- 
ments; and when a second note 
was sent, Germany would agree to 
no settlement except on the condi- 
tions that the Argentine govern- 
ment prevent its vessels from tra- 
versing the blockade. Now Ger- 
Many reverses its action; promises 
indemnity for the sinking of the 
Toro; and, what is more important, 
agrees to respect the Argentine 
flag upon the seas, and announces 
that it has given instructions ac- 
cordingly to its naval forces. This 
is the first sign of yielding in the 
unrestricted submarine warfare 
proclaimed last February, which 
was the direct means of forcing 
the United States into the war. 


ITALY’S VICTORIES. 


The Italian troops are sweeping 
forward toward their goal with a 
strength which seems irresistible. 
The Hermada, the chief fertress 
which bars the way to Trieste, has 
been shelled by monster guns car- 
ried by a combined Italian and 

3ritish fleet. On the Bainsizza 
plateau, north of Gorizia, fierce 
fightine between the Italians and 
Austrians continues, the Austrians 
falling back before the Italian ad- 
vance. Austrian official despatches 
admit that the Italians have gained 
possession of the dominating 
height of Monte Santo, which gives 
them a great advantare, Austrian 
attempts to re-take positions on 
the Carso nlateau have failed. 
The Twelfth Austrian division was 
annihilated; and the Twenty-third 
Austrian Army Corps alone lost 
4,433 prisoners. Reports that the 
civilian population of Trieste is 
leaving in all haste foreshadow the 
occupation of that city. 


COTTON BARRED TO NEU- 
TRALS. 

The President has 
Sweeping proclamation, extending 
and strengthening the embargo 
upon exports. One list, which ap- 
plies to Germany and her allies and 
to the neutral countries of Europe, 
brings under control practically all 
articles of commerce; and a second 
list, applicable to all countries, 
makes additions to the list of com- 
modities controlled by the _ pro- 
clamation of July 9. The purpose, 
in both lists, is first to safeguard 
our own domestic needs, next to 
meet the necessities of all of our 
Allies and then to minister to the 
needs of neutral nations, so far as 
our resouces will permit, taking 
care that the liberation of our sur- 
plus ~roducts shall not benefit the 
enemy, directly or indirectly. The 
most notable additions to the list 
of commodities put under control 
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are cotton, sugar and lumber; and 
of these the most significant is cot- 
ton, which hitherto has reached 
Germany in large quantities, 
through neutral countries, to be 
used in the making of munitions. 
BELGIUM’S NEW GRIEVANCE. 
The Belgian government has ad- 
dressed an earnest protest to the 
allied and neutral governments 
against German violations of inter- 
national and moral law in the re- 
districting of Belgium, so that it 
will have two governments and 
two capitals,—the Flemish section 
with Brussels for its capital and 
the Walloon section, with Namur 
for its capital. The Germans are 
deporting into Germany all Belgian 
officials who refuse to recognize 
this splitting up of the kingdom 
These German decrees overturn 
3elgian law and attack the Belgian 
constitution, and they are in viola- 
tion of the Hague agreement, un- 
der which an occupying Power 
must, so far as possible, govern 
occupied territory in conformity 
with the territory’s own law. The 
3elgian officials who have resigned, 
and have been punished for so do- 
ing by being carried off to Ger- 
many. accepted their official duties 
under the express stipulation that 
Germany would observe the provi- 
sions of the Hague conventions. 
Rut these are now being treated as 
“scraps of paper.” 


AN UNTIMELY BAN. 


It is, perhaps, not surprising that 
the convention of the Veterans of 
the Foreign Wars of the United 
States, in session at New York, 
should express resentment over the 
renort that Bisho~ David H. Greer 
of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York had forbidden the playing of 
“The Star Spavvled Banner” at the 
“athedral of St. John the Divine, on 
the ground that it created an en- 
thusiasm for war, which he did not 
like. No sane person feels any en- 
thusiasm for war, in itself, but when 
war is forced upon a country in 
defence of democracy and human- 
ity, and the highest ideals are at 
Stake, the anneal to patriotism 
should not fall upon deaf. ears. 
Even the extreme pacifists are 
destined to hear “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” a good many times 
and in a good manv places during 
the next months, and they should 
reconcile themselves to it. 


*2- 
> 





Records by Chorus of 2,500 


Particular interest attaches to 
the two new Victor records by the 
silly Sunday Chorus of 2,500 voices 
which has done such wonderful 
musical work at the New York Tab- 
ernacle because it is the first time 
that any such number of voices 
has been recorded. The singine 
of “America” by this chorus is a 
very impressive performance and 
the other number, “Sail On,” is also 
beautifully rendered. A 
which has “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” by Elizabeth Spencer, and also 
contains the “Marseillaise” sung by 
Edward Hamilton, may be said to 


be a musical symbol of our union 
with France, and these. singers 
faithfully interpret the _— special 


beauty of these selections. 





record. 
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TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for informa- 
tion concerning Morris’ books, 
one million of which have 
been sold. Andrews’ History 
for high schools and Andrews’ 
Brief History for 7th and 8th 
grades. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS of excep- 
tional merit, you should not 
fail to consider Wilcox’s Daily 
English Lessons for all ele- 
mentary grades. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TEXT 
BOOK, of course you want 
the best, and that is 

Davis’s Productive Farming. 





















CITIZENSHIP FIRST! 


War is making us realize today, as 
we never did before, the value of 
true patriotism, and the greatest 
task which now lies before our 


schools is the making of good 
American citizens. 


| . 
| “A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS” 


| 
By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, of the University of Chicago, 
AND 
CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, of the University of Michigan 





LO in REO 





has, as its main purpose, the 
| awakening of that strong and en- 
lightened patriotism which comes 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
great principles and important 
events in the development of our 
country. 










The new features of the book are 
chapters on 


| 
| “HOW EUROPE INFLUENCED AMERICA” 
| 
| 


and on 


“THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT” 


For detailed information write to 





Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
| 35 West 32d Street, New York 











Chicago Boston 

















Your Turn Next? 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 











When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 


dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. | UsiSer iaXou 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of Let: ell ou 


Salary and your increased expenses. 




















- . . SO Th isn oe 
a’ lL~n. 
T.C-U:-Cheque' 
am: an Teacher pecan (C Fa a DW TP he Sooper 
I wish to expr 1 st gr de and appreciation for the prompt 
and generous pos ement of “861. 66 # made bs the Ie “aK he ors " Canaan Under-} W hon Your. LEN: Comes 
writers for my recent illness and peration for appendicitis in June. It; “ee | 
seems to me all teachers should be ne to your company and will endeavor] 
to infl e all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un-§ 
t ed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
' the least expects it." we ee eee CUT OUT AND MAIL eee oe oe oe 
Are you one of the teachers not yet a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- | To the T. C. U 


141 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


sociation? If you are, just send us a postal or i 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters | AGGTEBS. 2. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccssecesessccese 
141 7 a U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska ‘ee for our booklet will place you under no obligation 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today! ) 
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True Economy 


Scholarly and effective treatment have 
been combined with minimum cost in the 


“THREE IN ONE” 


GUN NISON AND HARLEY LATIN SERIES 


This series features a Caesar 
and a Cicero, each containing 
a full year’s work through 
the unique combination of 
(1) Text, (2) Prose Composi- 
tion, and (3) Grammar—a 
real saving in pupil's time and 
in school’s money. 


The City of Boston has recently placed 
the CAESAR on its pained list. 


Silver, Burdett 8 Company 


Boston New York Chicago 











Just ¢ published 


Six “i Books for Educators | 


Order now 


PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY 


By J. E. Wallace Wallin $3.00 
Educational Survey Series 
SELF-SURVEYS BY COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, by William H. Allen $3.00 

With a referendum to college and university presidents 


SELF-SURVEYS BY TEACHER-TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, by William H. Allen and 
Carroll G. Pearse $2.25 


School Efficiency Monographs 


STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 
By John J. Mahoney 


90 cents 


4 course of study in oral and written composition for elementary 
schools 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE FUNDAMEN- 
TALS, by Cyrus D. Mead 60 cents 
Giving the results of tests made in the Cincinnati schools with two 


kinds of practice material 


NEWSBOY SERVICE, by Anna Y. Reed 














A study in educational and vocational guidance 90 cents 
To avoid the expense of small accounts please send remittance with 
} Descriptive circulars sent on request 
ab 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 




















SUPERVISED STUDY 





HOW TO STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 
Principal High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


I. Insures the Student His Birthright 


“Students have a right to as much and as expert coaching on how to 


study lessons from books as they 


receive on how to play football, how to 


dance, or how to do anything else. They will generally be grateful for such 


help.” —Preface. 


II. Adapted for Use in English Courses 


It is the plan of the author that this book should be used as part of 


the First Year English work. 
and point of view. 


This will give the student the proper start 


III. Recommended by Hundreds of Teachers 


In many large schools every 


pupil is supplied with a copy. 


In still more 


schools every member of the entering class is required to use the book. 


Cloth. 170 pages. 


Price, 


6U cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BROOKLINE SURVEY 


[ Editorial. ] 


‘The Brookline Survey is eminently satisfac- 
tory. It is a business-like document. There is 
nothing in it that “hits individuals” disastrously. 
There is no attempt to write a book at the ex- 
pense of the city. It is a clean cut document 
built upon facts and not upon theories. 

it is valuable for every city in New England. 
Brookline was for a time one of the most pro- 
gressive cities in the United States and the su- 
perintendent was ainung the most progressive, 
and Brookline and the superintendent have been 
doing some things surprisingly well all the time, 
but the Survey shows as clear as the day that 
neither Brookline nor the superintendent has 
welcomed heartily some of the great movements 
of the hour. 
realizes that they continue a nine-year ele- 
mentary course and have no junior high school. 

It is astonishing that a community like Brook- 
line has so many old-fashioned buildings and that 
so many of the universally accepted principles as 
to lighting, blackboards, etc., should have been 
utterly ignored. 

The best fire protection we have ever known 
for students at work in the laboratories but ab- 
surd neglect of fire safety in several buildings. 

The first provision for high school athletics, 
including swimming, but a scandalous neglect of 
school playgrounds for the schools as a whole. 

It is probable that most cities in New Eng- 
land, even most cities in our suburbs would be 
subject to all of these comments. The nine- 
year course has died hard everywhere in New 
England and the junior high school has rarely 
been ardently welcomed. Playgrounds have had 
to fight hard for a foothold and new notions in 
architecture have faced a lot of kickers. 

it is hardly fair for Brookline to bear the bur- 
den of all these suggestions except that Brook- 
line could easily afford all necessary expense of 
modernization. Think of a little city like Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, with a $125,000 junior high, while 
the richest of rich communities like Brookline 
has none in vision even. 

The Survey staff was quite unusual: Superin- 
tendent James H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass., 
director of Survey; Henry S. West, professor of 
secondary education, University of Cincinnati; 
Harlan Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania; 
George Drayton Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 


This is especially clear when one. 


lumbia University; Egbert E. MacNary, director 
ot vocational education and practical arts, Spring- 
held; May Ayres, specialist in hygiene and sani- 
tation, New York City ; Bertha M. McConkey, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Springfield; 
James H. McCurdy, M. D., director of physical 
training Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield; Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn., formerly superintend- 
ent, Springfield; Edwin A. Shaw, department of 
education, Tufts College. 

That the staff approached its Survey in an ap- 
preciative spirit is evident from its reference to 
the Brookline community. 


Brookline is a wealthy town. In both assessed and 
real valuation per capita of population it is one of the 
highest in the United States. She has in recent years 
been liberal in support of her public schools, one of 
the most liberal in the State, always ranking close to 
the top in a table in the State report showing the 
amount spent per pupil. At teh same time in her 
amount per $1,000 of assessed valuation of taxable 
property that has been expended she has uniformly 
been among the very lowest. She is, in fact, so 
wealthy that the largest appropriation put upon her 
causes but the slightest strain. 

Brookline is a progressive residential town whose 
population is increasing more rapidly than the normal 
for cities of the same population group, a town of wealth 
and culture, of many eminent men and women, of many 
leaders, of many unmarried females, of many servants, 
and hence a town of few children, a fairly large propor- 
tion of whom are of foreign birth and of low economic 
condition ; a community which within itself furnishes but 
meagre vocational opportunities for these children, yet 
which, being a part of the Boston metropolitan district, 
may afford for all children a far wider range of oppor- 
tunity than most cities of its size. 

The system is characterized by liberal expenditures, by 
adherence to the best traditions of school management as 
regards the respective functions of School Committee 
and Superintendent as chief executive officer, by the very 
unusual freedom accorded the teachers, by short daily 
sessions ending at 1.30 p. m., by absence of hard and fast 
district lines, by the one-year interval between classes, 
by whole class versus individual promotion and by small 
classes both in elementary schools and high schools. 

No educational document in many a day is as 
valuable, as invaluable as this Brookline Survey. 
It will be cheap at any price for any library, pub- 
lic or private. 

It should be carefully read by every school 
board member in Massachusetts. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(IX.) 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Edwin Markham “looks” the poet. Whether 
one saw him twenty-five years ago, as I did for 
the first time, as he stood talking with the mana- 
ger ot the Literary World in the office of the 
latter in Boston, or saw him last winter as he re- 
peatedly lectured before “forums” in and about 
Boston, you faced a spirituelle, idealistic person, 
albeit ot the masculine type. His cranium is 
spacious, symmetrical and meeting all the tests of 
phrenology as applicable to poets, prophets and 
seers. The brow is finely arched and both broad 
and high. The dark eyes twinkle, blaze, caress, 
and are rapt—as the inner mood orders. The 
nose is large, aquiline, powerful and yet sensitive. 
The ears are large, well modeled, and set so as to 
catch the sounds of Nature and of humanity with- 
out any appreciable loss of vibrations due to faulty 
aural acoustics. Head, face, body, mien and man- 
ner are of the “few.” Seen in a crowd of 
thousands he would compel the “second glance.” 

Edwin Markham is the product, fundamentaily 
considered, of youthful influences, habits and 
ideals, plus the majestic environment of the 
Pacific coast, and he is a thinker and singer who, 
though of late a resident of Greater New York, 
nevertheless stands for quite a different sort of 
Americanism and humanism than that which is 
rampant in the multiracial, polyglot and cosmopoli- 
tan centre of population where he now resides. 
California took him, a native of Oregon, when he 
was but five years old, and kept him until he was 
well on in the forties. He farmed, herded cattle, 
swung the hammer at a forge and lived the life of 
the open until his intellect craved training and he 
went to a normal school, after which he taught 
youth that which he had learned from books and 
from Nature and from all sorts and conditions of 
men. It was in the periodicals of the Far West 
that he first won recognition as a thinker and 
author ; and it is to that section of the country he 
must be credited. If New York and the East 
lured him away they never have snared him. He 
has never become sophisticated by Broadway—or 
Columbia University. 

Edwin Markham is as much of a democrat as 
Whitnian or Lowell was, and with a trace of 
each, but how differen! “The Man with the Hoe” 
and “The Leader of the People” are as near the 
masses as anything that Whitman penned, but 
without the “yawp” that the Long Island and 
Camden sages too often gave, as if purposely to 
irritate the classicists of the Cambridge-New 
York school of singers. On the other hand Mark- 
ham’s “Lincoln” as surely as Lowell’s portrait of 
the statesman and humanist in the “Commemora- 
tion Ode” discloses that power to make verse the 
vehicle of character appraisal which only 


a student of history and of biography 
and a master of criticism possesses. When 
the history of the relation of literature to 
politics during the epoch when Bryan, Roosevelt 
and Wilson were saving the republic from trans- 
formation of a democracy to a plutocracy comes 
to be written Markham will be rated high as a 
personal factor in the contest. The same hatred 
of iniquity and oppression that made R. W. Gilder, 
the son of a Methodist circuit rider, the poet of 
municipal reform and saved him from being a 
“mere man of letters,” also persistently spurred 
Markham into the lists. Like Frank Norris the 
novelist, David Lubin the economist. and Hiram 
Johnson the political leader, he grew up in a Cali- 
fornia cursed with the rule of covetous, merciless 
and venal corporations, captains of industry and 
mining kings; and the oath of fealty to the peo- 
ple’s interests which he swore in youth and early 
manhood, he has kept to his “gracious senescence.” 
No New World Browning has yet had to write 
of the Pacific coast Wordsworth, any such lament 
as the Wordsworth of the English Lake Country 
called forth because of a young radical or progres- 
sive turned into a reactionary standpatter. 

Edwin Markhani is not only a deeply ethical 
teacher and doer, but a profoundly religious soul. 
He not only conceives of himself and his art as 
dedicated to human betterment, he not only de- 
scribes himself as a sociologist as well as a poet, 
he not only is author of a book on “The Social Con- 
science,” but he also is personally devout, believes 
ii worship, knows the history of the great systems 
of religion, and in his fidelity to the historic in- 
terpretation of Christianity and the theism set 
forth in the Old and New Testaments is far more 
loyal today than a very large proportion of the 
clergy of the liberal sects calling themselves Chris- 
tian, as persons can testify who heard him speak 
in the vicinity of Boston last winter. Unlike many 
of the American poets of a generation preceding 
his, he never has been drawn into the sectarian 
controversies over the metaphysical aspects of 
God’s being and the sonship of Jesus, which 
ravaged New England’s best cultural life during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Ration- 
alism and “higher criticism” and the naturalism 
of science never have blighted his native aspira- 
tions for the divine. The imaginative and emo- 
tional treasures of the Bibles of the races have 
found him appreciative. Jesus, the poet, the 
teacher through parables, the out-of-door Pales- 
tinian interpreter of an immanent God, has had 
him fer a disciple these many years. Conse- 
quently while some of his contemporaries old and 
young have been agnostics, epicureans, stoics, or 
worshipers of Thor or Astarte, he has been a be- 
liever, an optimist and a humanist with spirit 
dominant over flesh, and an artist superior to 
prostitution of technique for sordid or carnal 
ends. 
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A PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR 


BY ALFRED NOYES 


Thou, whose deep ways are in the sea, 
Whose footsteps are not known, 

Tonight a world that turned from Thee 
Is waiting—at Thy Throne. 


The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 

The little Antichrists we praised— 
The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said , . . The fool hath said . 
And we, who deemed him wise, 

We who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes? 


How should we look to Thee for power 
‘Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel, in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


Grant us the single heart, once more, 
That mocks no sacred thing, 

The Sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep unspoken prayer, 

For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 





MAINE’S ANSWER ON BOY-FARMER QUESTION 


BY LAURENCE L. WINSHIP 


Maine has shown the country something in 
the way of a real solution for the back-to-the- 
farm movement for boys in the successful first 
season of the Junior Volunteers of Maine, which 
is just closing. 

Neariy 1,000 boys have been recruited from 
Maine cities and towns, mobilized at a training 
camp which is to this farming army what the 
new army cantonnients are to our new fighting 
army, and have been sent out to the farms of the 
state for long periods of service. 

Other states, too, have been doing it. Yes. 
But not in Maine’s way. Some states have sent 
boys straight from the schoolrooms to the farm- 
ers; some have given boys a badge and told them 
to be patriotic by working on farms all summer 
at one dollar a day, more and less. Every pro- 
gressive and patriotic state has been trying to 
find its way out and every one has had more boys 
on the farms this vear than ever before; and 


every one should have learned its lesson for next. 


summer. 

In Maine the success key has been the mobil- 
ization camp more than anything else, because 
this has attended to the matter of getting boys 
physicaily and mentally fit before they are sent 
into the service, something as important for farm 
soldier rookies as for gun soldier rookies. 

The State Y. M. C. A. offered the camp site, 
one of Maine’s beauty spots on the shore of Lake 
Cobbosseecontee, at Winthrop Centre; and the 
Y. M. C. A. offered also the services of three of 
its head executives, one of whom, O. A. Morton, 
made a great record in boys’ and girls’ work in 
Massachusetts before going into Maine last 
spring. It was Mr. Morton who saw the chance 
for the Y. M. C. A. camp to help the farmers. 
Jefferson C. Smith, state Y. M. C. A. director, one 
of the livest of live wires in Maine, with friends 
in every gang of boys in the state, was placed 
at the head of the whole Junior Volunteer Cam- 


paign by Governor Milliken. Governor Milliken 
made getting the money for the camp easy; it 
was a public safety measure, as he saw it. 

So the mobilization camp was started on this 
plan: One lot of thirty or fifty boys might be 
recruited in Portland, for example, and brought 
into camp July 1. For ten days these boys, from 
shops, stores, schools and corners, would be put 
through the school of the soldier and the school 
of the farmer at the same time. Doctors would 
give them the thorough sort of physical examina- 
tion. National Guard officers handled the drill- 
ing; Maine College professors and instructors 
taught the theory and practice of farming, with 
demonstration lessons on the big Y. M. C. A. 
farm managed by Professor Morton’s son. 

You may imagine the change in this crowd of 
boys at the end of ten days or two weeks. In 
khaki uniforms, marching behind their own mili- 
tary band, following through military schedule 
having mixed into it the fun of camping in army 
tents in a pine grove, with time for swimming 
and camp-fire larks at night, getting hardened to 
farm work by gradual steps of a few hours or 
half a day daily on the demonstration farm—they 
shaped up quickly. The camp instructors could 
see readily what stuff the boys were made of and 
the weeding out that was necessary was done 
before the group was sent away to the farms, in- 
stead of leaving it for the farmer to get rid of a 
boy who is no good to him. 

Their training over, the boys are sent away to 
farms from one end of the state to the other, in 
groups of twenty-five to fifty, under a supervisor. 
It is the young men in this supervising role, in 
charge of the boys in their camps in the farming 
districts, who represent the state. The farmer 
deals with the supervisor when there is any com- 
plaint. No responsibility for the boys rests with 
the farmer. The farmer pays the man in charge 
of the boys and the boys are paid by checks from 
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the state treasurer, of the same kind and amount 
as the checks for the National Guardsmen. In 
many little ways such as this check matter the 
state impresses the boys with the fact that they 
are volunteers in a real service for Maine. 

Recruiting for the Junior Volunteers, for ex- 
ample, is advertised much as is regular. army 
recuiting, from the same stations sometimes. 
But the real reason why Maine parents have 
gladly sent their boys to the Winthrop camp and 
thence to the farms for three months, more or 
less, is the high character of the young men who 
have been engaged by the state for the recruiting 
and supervising in the fields. 

Group after group has been coming and going 
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from the mobilization camp all summer, follow- 
ing the same schedule and then departing for 
“somewhere in Maine” to fight the food battle. 
A good many of them will be kept in the fields 
straight through October to harvest the potato 
crop. School credit is given for the farm work, 
of course. 

The answer to the “does it work?” question is 
given by the Maine. farmers, and the answers of 
any other party to the undertaking would not 
be final. The farmers answer in this way: Every 
last farmer who has had a squad of Junior Volun- 
teers sent him has asked for more. At least that 
was true when I was at the mobilization camp 
late in the summer. 
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No theory of education has ever been more democratic than the Gary theory that the chil- 
dren of the rich should be compelled and taught to use their hands and to do work that is worth 
while; and further, that the children of the poor should be givén ‘every facility and kind of educa- 
tion which is given to the children of the rich.— William H. Allen. 





ADVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


President Wilson, Commissioner Claxton, 
President Thwing and many other noted Ameri- 
cans are urging the youth of the land to equip 
themselves with the most thorough education 
obtainabie, in order to be ready to meet the needs 
of the nation. Many young people, through lack 
of experience and cf perspective, fail to see that 
our colleges and professional schools are the 
great highways to success and distinction. And 
yet a careful study of any standard work of 
biography will prove most convincingly that col- 
lege graduates have, as a rule, a much better 
chance of success in life than those who have not 
enjoyed such advantages. It must be evident 
to anyone who will give the matter careful con- 
sideration that the call for more highly edu- 
cated men and women is going to be greater and 
greater in this country. Perhaps one of the 
most thoroughly patriotic things one can do is 
to educate oneself for public usefulness. There- 
fore, let no one prevent you from getting the 
best education to be obtained. And, please, re- 
member that there are no “short cuts” to thor- 
oughness and that “easy” educations are hardest 
when judged by their results. 

If you desire to be a leader get a real leader’s 
education, cost what it may in money, time and 
downright hard work. Do not be persuaded to 
enter “blind alley” occupations which start no- 
where and end in the same place. Avail your- 
selves of the urisurpassed advantages placed at 
your disposal by the liberal citizens of our great 
city. Prepare for long vears of usefulness. By 
promptness, regularity of attendance and fidelity 
to every duty, be a real American, and so, not 
only avoid a life-time of vain regrets, but also 


return in some measure all that has been done 
for you by parents and city. With every advan- 
tage and every opportunity there goes a cor- 
responding obligation, namely: To do one’s best. 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. A. MOTT 





Seymour, Ind 

kor the purpose of extending the opportunity 
for supervision of study and of increasing the 
time for study by the pupils in school a new plan 
ot study and recitation was put in operation in 
the Seymour Junior and Senior High School in 
the fall of 1914. The school day was lengthened 
so as to include six full one-hour periods for com- 
bined recitation and study. 

Each one-hour pericd is divided so as to give 
thirty minutes for recitation and thirty minutes 
for study under the direct supervision of the 
teacher in charge in all subjects except so-called 
labcratory subjects. 

All pupils are urged to study at school as much 
as possibile. A large study room is open and quiet 
during the entire day and for one hour before 
the opening of school in the morning with a 
teacher in charge. 

After three years’ trial the faculty 
the following propositions to be true: 

That economy of time in pupils’ study is as 
liportant as economy of time in any other field 
ot human activity. 

That there should be given to all pupils in high 
school large opportunity for study under the 
most tavorable conditions in the school. 

That the best methods of study in each subject 
should be taught the pupils by the teacher of each 
subject. 


accepts 
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‘hat many pupils lose a large part of their 
time by improper methods of study. 

That many so-called poor students are poor in 
their work because they do not know the best 
methods of study and not because they are de- 
ficient in mental power. 

That there is more waste of time and of energy 
in study or attempting to study than in any other 
phase oi the school procedure. 

That there are right methods of study in get- 
ting a lesson in Latin, in mathematics, in history, 
etc., and that teachers should give instruction in 
the best methods for the study of each subject 
they teach. 

That in all true teaching class instruction 
should be supplemented by much individual direc- 
tion and guidance. That class or mass teaching 
by itself proves ineffective in many cases because 
it employs arbitrary group standards suited to 
average or superior students and is not adapted 
to the individual capacities found in every class. 
The true school must adopt methods of efficient 
individual instruction which will at the same time 
preserve all the advantages of class organization, 

The allotment of time in the daily program to 
each teacher for the supervision of study in his 
classes means a change from purely mass teach- 
ing to a method recognizing individual differ- 
ences in pupils and providing for each student in- 
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struction when needed to make his work efficient 
and economical. It means the teacher shall have 
large opportunity to direct the study of each stu- 
dent and to give training in how to study, how 
to think, how to organize, and how to apply ; and 
moreover to give the student power to initiate 
and the ability to direct his own thought. 

Supervised study means working with the pupil 
and not for him. It means the teacher is pri- 
marily one “who assists pupils in school to make 
progress in their studies.” 

Where supervised study is attempted the 
teacher must assume a new role. He no longer 
is one who merely governs, assigns lessons and 
hears them recited. ‘The teacher must now be 
regarded as a director of study. 

Students should be trained in conscious 
methods of study—not one but many. They 
should know when particular methods of study 
are most effective. 

It is possible to train pupils to organize 
their ideas in proper relation and sequence. 

Strong motives are the first condition to in- 
tensive study. leachers must endeavor to set up 
living incentives for the study of the subject, and 
for the study of each lesson. 

In all subjects punils should be led to distin- 
guish what is essentially important from what 
is only relatively so. 
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HERBERT C. HOOVER 
BY HENRY M. HYDE 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 


What sort of a human being is Herbert C. 
Hoover? So long as the war lasts Hoover will 
have more to say about what we all eat and what 
we pay for it than anybody else. Hoover will 
be an uninvited guest-at every American dinner 
table. He will be a steady boarder for the period 
of the war in every American home. 

Everybody knows something about what 
Hoover has done. Books have been written in 
praise of his work as head of the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium. The story of his busi- 
ness career has been told, with its last chapter, 
prior to the war, locating him in London as min- 
ing engineer with branch offices in New York 
and San Francisco and mining interests scattered 
over half the world. 

But what about Hoover the man? What does 
he look like, talk like, act like? What are his 
pet amusements, what are his chief faults, how 
are we all going to be impressed by him when he 
walks into every dining room three times a day 
until the war is over? 

It isn’t easy to give any clear idea of Herbert 
C. Hoover. There is no single conspicuous fea- 
ture to hang the picture on. If Hoover only 
had long, red whiskers, if he wore his hair long 
or had acquired a monocle or an English accent 
during his long residence in London, the job 
would be easy. But he possesses none of those 
accomplishments or adornments. 

He is of medium height and his figure is square 
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and sturdy. He is smooth shaven, his face is 
broad, rather than long, and his features are 
straight and regular. He looks younger than 
his years, which are only forty-three. He has a 
thick thatch of brown hair and he has not even 
begun to show the slightest signs of becoming 
baldheaded. 7 . 

I’m atraid one would not turn to look twice 
at Hoover in a crowd. If he did he would con- 
clude that here was a well dressed, well-to-do, 
good looking young American business man—his 
nationality could not be mistaken. He looks, too, 
like a western man—which he is—and not at all 
like a. Quaker—which he also is, by inheritance, 
at least. 

Chatting with Hoover, one needs listen closely, 
for he talks in a tone a little lower than that usu- 
ally used in conversation. That is not an affec- 
tation. There is no affectation about him. His 
chief characteristic, perhaps, is directness. He 
seems to know exactly what he wants to do and 
to have a good idea of how to get it. 

And he talks straight to the point. It was di- 
rect, straightforward talk, in his low voice, that 
Hoover used in persuading arrogant German 
generals and haughty dignitaries of the British 
foreign office to permit him to buy, ship and dis- 
tribute food for the Belgians across barred 
waters and through lines of battles. 

So far, Hoover has been a distressing puzzle 
to the cynics of Washington. When a new man 
comes down to the national capital the first ques- 
tion they ask is: “What is he after?” 

In the case of Hoover they know it is not 
money. His salary and that of each of his chief 











assistants—all volunteers—has been fixed at one 
dollar a year. 

They are equally certain that Hoover has no 
political ambitions. No man would take the 
thankless job of trying to regulate food prices, 
distribution and consumption in which he is sure 
to make many enemies and an exceedingly un- 
certain number of friends, if he was planning to 
run for office. 

In British social circles Hoover was known as 
“the rudest man in London.” Here in Washing- 
ton, even when he has guests at dinner he is likely 
to leave the table suddenly to telephone and he 
not infrequently quits a party of guests without 
explanations in order to write down something 
that. has occurred to him as worth recording. 
But the best proof of all is found in the fact that 
his great abilities as an organizer being well 
recognized in Great Britain when in the early 
days of the war he was offered a post of great 
responsibility in the Britigh government which 
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would have necessitated his giving up his Ameri- 
can citizenship, he declined the offer without the 
slightest hesitation. 

To have accepted it would have meant a cer- 
tain “Sir” before his name and the probability of 
a peerage after the war. A man who turns down 
chances of that kind has surely not been bitten 
by the society bug. And, finally, when it was 
learned that Hoover’s oldest son, a boy of four- 
teen, is attending the public -high school at Palo 
Alto, California, the cynics gave up the social 
prestige theory as an utter impossibility. 

Mr. Hoover plans to see, first of all, that the 
people of the United States get an abundant sup- 
ply of food, that foods are properly and evenly 
distributed, that speculation in foodstuffs is 
stopped and that prices are kept at a fair level. 
He will see also that all the possible surplus of 
foodstuffs is sent to feed our allies in Europe. He 
is one of the men in Washington who seems 
plainly to measure up to his job. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. -E. WINSHIP, 


GUNNISON.STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


To work in eighteen state universities, colleges 
and normal schools in two months, ranging 
through half the states of the union in doing it, is 
the most interesting of experiences. 

Only two of the institutions were new to me, 
and of these the Gunnison, Colorado, State Nor- 
mal School was intensely interesting. It is a rare 
experience now to find a really new state educa- 
tional institution. 

A state normal school with no traditions and a 
president with a faculty that has no common 
traditional body of doctrine! Think of a faculty 
educated at state normal schools in Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, Colorado and Missouri, and in Chicago Uni- 
versity (five), University of Denver (four) Har- 
vard University, Columbia University, State 
Universities of Colorado, Kansas, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and California, Boston 
University, Cornell of Iowa, Oberlin College, 
Knox. College, Clark University, Brown Univer- 
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sity and the Agricultural Colleges of Colorado 
and Kansas. 

The schoo! has labored under a great handicap 
until now, but hereafter it will have a millage 
twice as large as before and $60,000 every two 
years for ten years for new buildings. 
~ Gunnison is an exceedingly attractive little city, 
a mile and a half high with a wreath of the love- 
liest foothills we have seen anywhere about the 
richly fertile Gunnison valley, while behind every 
foothill with its satin vestment upon its classically 
moulded form is a snow-capped heroic peak. 

Dr. James Herbert Kelley is to be envied 
whether considered from the point of location, of 
facuity, of student body or of freedom from the 
handicap of tradition. The state is to be envied 
when one realizes how genuinely progressive and 
sanely educational everything is in this profes- 
sional school among the clouds. 

Is there any other educational iustitution a 
mile and a half above the sea level? 





In industrial education, equal attention should be given to the general educational studies 
and requirements of the school children. The latter is of greater importance to the future wel- 
fare of the workers than the former instruction. 

Industrial education should include the teaching of the sciences underlying the various in- 
dustries and industrial pursuits being taught, their historic, economic, and social bearings. 

All courses in industrial education should be administered by the same board of educa- 


tiop or trustees administering the general education. 


No federal legislation on this subject 


shall receive the approval of the American Federation of Labor which does not require a unit 
system of control over all public school studies, general and industrial. 

Whatever is attempted at public expense under the form of vocational education should 
be under public and not private control, and, further, the control of all types of school sup- 
ported by public taxation should be centred in a single authority responsible directly to the 
will of the people; that is, the local board of public school trustees in a city or town, and the 
state department of public instruction in a state. 


—American Federation of Labor. 
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READING 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. C. MCGINNIS 
North Troy, Vermont 


A recent survey of reading in the schools of 
St. Louis was made under the direction of Dr. 
William S. Gray of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago. This survey com- 
pares the results in St. Louis with those in several 
other cities. 

Dr. Gray has compared the results in oral read- 
ing in St. Louis with those obtained in another 
large city. He says: “St. Louis pupils have ob- 
tained a higher level of achievement in the oral 
reading. . . . The amount of this superiority rep- 
resents the normal growth which would take 
place in from one-eighth to one-half of a year, 
depending on the grade which is considered. It 
is fair to assume either that greater emphasis is 
laid on oral reading in St. Louis or that the ef- 
fort put forth secures relatively better results. 
St. Louis places accuracy above speed and per- 
mits the pupil to read more slowly... . The 
superior results secured by St. Louis are com- 
mendable.” 

The speed of St. Louis pupils in silent reading 
was tested and compared with that of pupils of 
thirteen other cities, showing that St. Louis pupils 
attain a greater speed. 

Another test was made of the ability of the 
pupils to master the thought of silent reading. 
“This was done by means of a written reproduc- 
tion of what had been read and by a series of ten 
questions in regard to specific points in the selec- 
tion. A pupil’s reproduction was scored by check- 
ing out all wrong statements, all irrelevant state- 
ments, and all repetitions. The words correctly 
reproduced were then counted. The reproduc- 
tion score was determined by finding the ratio of 
the words correctly reproduced to the total num- 
ber of words read. Each question answered was 
given a grade of ten points. The reproduction 
score and the grade received for correctly an- 
swered questions were then averaged to secure 
a quality score.” 

A chart was made showing the results of this 
reading test and comparing the results with the 
average results in thirteen other cities. Dr. Gray 
says: “The chart shows that St. Louis attains a 
level of achievement in quality of silent reading 
which is distinctly above the average for thirteen 
cities. . . . This comparison is impressive, and its 
significance cannot be disregarded.” 

That the St. Louis survey is a valuable con- 
tribution to the pedagogy of reading is certain; 
that the results of the survey, especially in the re- 
production test, should be accepted as a correct 
measurement of thought-getting is questionable, 
and that wrong conclusions are being arrived at 
by some of the teaching profession is evident. 

Already in teachers’ conventions and confer- 
ences we hear discussions of quality vs. quantity 
in reading, and whether children. in our primary 
schools read as automatons having a deceptive 
ability to read glibly, or whether they are getting 
the thought and are able to tell about what they 
haye read, It is stated that there are two radi- 


cally different methods of teaching reading; one 
emphasing the mechanics of reading and the 
other having emphasis on thought-getting, and 
that the first method results in a _ superficial 
ability in rapid oral reading, while the second ig- 
nores quantity, stresses quality, and results in 
better reading because of a better understanding 
of what is read. The writer heard a prominent 
educator from a neighboring state say that he vis- 
ited a fourth grade of forty pupils, heard them 
read orally, and later gave them a “quality” test 
(similar to the one used by Dr. Gray) and found 
the grade thirty per cent. below standard, al- 
though his snap judgment on hearing the pupils 
read was that they were better than an average 
fourth grade. I believe that the “snap judg- 
ment” was on the result of the test rather than 
on the observation of the oral reading. 

“The ability to rattle off words with facility, and 
the ability to read rapidly and even with pleasing 
emphasis and expression” in oral reading is not 
antagonistic to thought-getting reading, but the 
one is complementary to the other, and both are 
complimentary to the teacher. 

I have before me a course of study published 
in 1913. The subject of first grade reading is 
treated in part as follows :— 

“The early language and reading lessons are 
closely associated. The aim should be to get the 
children to talk. Every effort should be made 
that the child may feel at ease, and be encouraged 
to express his thoughts. . . . The teacher should 
learn to talk with the children, not simply to them. 
She should arouse their social and motor activi- 
ties and get them into an active mood for partici- 
pation in the exercise. 

“The child uses sentences expressive .of his 
thoughts when he enters school, hence we should 
begin with the sentence. Ideas and words. sug- 
gested by the environment of the child should form 
the basis of the first lessons. . . . 

“These (sight words) should be taught from 
charts, cards, and the blackboard. . . . Use ‘flash 
cards’ as follows. . .,. Phonics are important, and 
rightly taught aid greatly in good reading. .. . 
If a class has the habit of getting the thought 
slowly, which is shown either by a: halting oral 
reading or by failure to understand what is read. 
put away the books for a lesson or two—longer if 
necessary—and do preparatory work until facility 
in getting the thought is secured. 

“Neither the sentence, word, nor phonic method 
should be abandoned entirely, but they should 
mutually supplement each other throughout all the 
earlier years of the course... .” 

The results obtained by teachers following this 
course of study prove that the use of mechanics of 
reading and the stressing of thought-getting 
doesn’t mean quantity vs. quality, but that they 
should go hand in hand and should mean quality 
plus quantity. 

The “quality” test is not always a fair test of 
reading ability, Two years ago the writer used 








the test and will give the result obtained in one 
rural school. The selection read consisted of 
directions on how to lay out a plot of land into 
beds and rows for a flower garden. After the test 
the boy who had the highest quality score and the 
one who had the lowest were sent out, one on one 
side of the schoolhouse and the other on the other 
side, to lay out the plot. The one who had the 
highest score failed in carrying out the directions 
and the one with the lowest score did a very 
creditable job. 

Reproduction is largely a matter of composi- 
tion, which should be closely associated with read- 
ing throughout the grades. Composition is more 
associated with habit than with memory. Re- 
production should be cultivated* in reading and 
composition because it adds to knowledge, but 
knowledge and understanding may exist without 
the power of accurate written reproduction. This 
is especially true if memory and habit have not 
been trained along this line. Whatever a_ child 
does he does from instinct, habit, or memory. An 
uneducated lumberman can tell his boss woods- 
man how to fall his trees, build his skid-ways, his 
skidding roads and his hauling roads, and the 
boss woodsman can follow the directions. The 
lumberman cannot give the same directions so well 
in writing, nor can the boss woodsman reproduce 
them in writing because neither of them has ac- 
quired the habit of composition. A college profes- 
sor could not give the lumberman’s directions, 
but having read them he could reproduce them— 
maybe—because, as Professor McConnaughy of 
Dartmouth College says, the educated man doesn’t 
carry the world’s knowledge in his head, but he 
carries the keys to it in his pocket. 
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PRESERVE THE BOYS 


[A private letter from a highly respected city superin- 
_ tendent.] 
Dear Dr. Winship: I am profoundly concerned 


about the influence of war conscription upon the 
future welfare of the young men of this country, 
and I am writing you in the hope of alarming 
you and through you alarming the nation. Sun- 
day’s paper said that Secretary Baker is consid- 
ering the proposition of conscripting young men 
under twenty-one for the purpose of training 
them for service at twenty-one. This suggestion 
it seems to me should alarm every man and 
woman who has the welfare of the nation at 
heart in peace as well as in war. War influences 
already are decimating our ranks in high schools 
as well as in colleges. If young men of high 
school age and college age are taken for the war 
in the very beginning, a whole generation will 
suffer for lack of trained and efficient leaders in 
the generation upon which the responsibility of 
the reconstruction of civilization will fall after 
the close of this horrible war. Besides, such a 
policy would so closely coincide with the plans 
and purposes of the capitalistic class who make 
money out of men and do not want the man 
power of their industries disturbed at a time 
when they can make more money out of men, 
that such a policy would tend to provoke and 
justify a criticism that this war is after all a 
capitalistic war. From the standpoint of our 
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national ideals we cannot afford to protect the 
men between thirty and forty at the expense of 
the young men under twenty-one, even though 
the latter class have not entered the industrial 
ranks and heeome profit bearing. 

Aside froin this consideration I think educators 
and parents have the right and solemn duty of 
protesting upon broad humanitarian grounds. 
The boys under twenty-one have not yet had 


their chance in this world. The men_ be- 
tween thirty and forty have had _ their 
chance, and many thousands of them have 


deliberately chosen to assume no responsibility 
in society except to sustain themselves. However 
important they may be to commercial and in- 
dustrial interests, their responsibility to society 
ends when they pay their board bills. The young 
men under twenty-one have the divine right to 
get ali they can get out of the public school sys- 
tem of this republic until after they have crossed 
the line. The nation has already said that it 
must lay hands upon them at that age for mili- 
tary necessities. So far as I can see I approve 
of everything that has been done under the pres- 
ent conscription law and so far as I can see I pro- 
test in every mental and moral fibre against the 
conscription of any boy under twenty-one years 
of age, until after the man power of this nation 
has been exhausted up to forty. 

I do not want to see the time ever come in this 
country when the enthusiasm and patriotism and 
innocence and illusions of youth are capitalized 
to protect another class of older men, or the 
profits of trade. 


If this world were to end with the end of this 
war, and the food pirates and munition pirates, 
“land rats and water rats” of trade, were able 
to carry away with them their extorted gold to 
buy a chosen seat in the new Jerusalem, it would 
not make much difference whether young men 
under twenty-one went or not, but this world is 
not going to end with this war, and society and 
civilization have got to be perpetuated and re- 
built upon the young blood that is today within 
the public schools of this nation. 

It seems to me that nothing but blindness or 
cupidity could induce men to consent to the con- 
scription of youths under twenty-one. No de- 
partment of this government, no class of society, 
is so essential to the welfare of the nation. both 
in war and in peace, as the young men and young 
women who are just passing through our high 
schools and colleges. The constitution of Cali- 
fornia declares that “a general diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence is essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the 
people,” and on this doctrine the constitution pro- 
vides for a department of public education. If 
this system of public education is in truth essen- 
tial to the preservation of the “rights and liber- 
ties of the people,” then its army of school 
teachers and pupils is as essential to the life and 
welfare of the nation as the military in the field. 

In writing vou so earnestly about this matter, 
Dr. Winship, I want to assure you that the thing 
[ am areuing against does not touch me per- 
sonally. I have no boy to be reached, and the 
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only one in whom I am directly iriterested is 
already past twenty-one and is on the roll, but 
I feel that if the educational people of the country 
do not assert these fundamental principles of edu- 
cation atid government, and do it instantly, there 
is dangtr that the next call from Washington 
will lay hands upon the youths in our high 
schools atid colleges. 

I hope you feel as strongly about this matter 
as I do and that with your wide acquaintance and 
powerful influence you will bring about a state 
of mind that will prevent the United States from 
entering upon a course so unjust, so unnecessary 
and so disastrous. An appeal by you to the 
leaders in public education will be heard and 
heeded in Washington. Although I am past fifty, 
I feel that I should prefer to enroll with other 
men of my age rather than see our youths under 
twenty-one conscripted. I really feel that they 
should be prohibited from entering the service. I 
realize now what it means to this high school, to 
this city and to society that so many of our high 
school boys, in the enthusiasm of youth, have 
voluntarily gone into the service. Our larger 
experience and greater wisdom should serve to 
protect them and protect society in times like 
these. ; 

Please do me the honor to give me your con- 
clusions on this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. M. R. 


THE EVANSTON WAY 
| Editorial. | 

Nothing that we have seen is quite so profes- 
sionally encouraging as the plan proposed by the 
Evanston, Illinois, teachers. Superintendent A. 
N. Farmer had the courage of his convictions 
when he proposed a committee of nine, one prin- 
cipal, and one teacher from each of the eight dis- 
tricts. 

Ten conferences were held. At each of these, 
in a most informal way, the various questions in- 
volved were discussed. After every conference 
the arguments presented and the conclusions 
reached were reported by each member to the 
teachers they represented. 

At following meetings the suggestions and 
criticisms of the teachers were brought back to 
the committee. Having in mind the opinions of 
the teachers as well as their own, the commit- 
tee formulated a final report to the board of edu- 
cation. 

Before attempting to formulate specific recom- 
mendations the committee agreed upon the fol- 
lowing fundamental facts as a basis for the con- 
sideration of the problems involved. 

In school administration the needs of the chil- 
dren to be served are of primary importance and 
should, without exception, outweigh all other 
considerations. 

Boards of education, superintendents, principals 
and teachers ; buildings, grounds, equipment, sup- 
plies and materials, although necessary are of 
secondary importance. They are the means to 
an end, not ends in themselves. 





ec) 

Of the instruments or means of education the 
teacher is by far the most important. If the 
teacher lacks the qualities essential in gaming 
the results. desired, the children suffer and their 
needs remain unmet. 

Since the achievement of the results the public 
school seeks to accomplish depends so largely 
upon the teacher it is of the highest importance 
that the conditions which affect the status and 
work of the teacher should receive most careful 
consideration and constant attention. In the 
final analysis, nothing so vitally affects a body ot 
teachers and the quality of the work they do as 
the salary schedule under which they operate and 
the manner in which it is administered. 

The salary of a teacher at the very least should 
be enough to provide a living wage. It should 
enable a teacher to do the reading and pursue 
such studies as are necessary to keep her in touch 
with the progressive movements in education in 
this and other countries. In addition it shoule 
permit her to save something each year to pro- 
vide for the time when she must of necessity re- 
tire from active schoolroom service. 

The maximum salary should be sufficient to re- 
tain the services of the most desirable teachers, 
as well as to induce teachers of highest quality 
to seek positions in the schools. 

The administration of a salary schedule should 
result in stimulating teachers in the service to 
develop to the highest degree whatever teaching 
power they possess. Superior work should be - 
recognized and rewarded. Teachers should be 
classified according to the quality of service ren- 
dered and not alone on the basis of their years 
ot service. 

The basis for classifying teachers as to their 
teaching efficiency should be systematized, ra- 
tionalized and controlled. There should be some- 
thing definite to show upon what the judgment 
is based; evidence should be available to support 
the final rating. The factors on which a teacher 
is judged should be carefully selected so as to in- 
clude the really vital elements. The terms used 
should be so clearly defined that the teacher will 
not be in doubt as to what is expected of her. It 
is of the highest importance that the items listed 
be understood by those who use them. Confusion 
and misunderstanding are inevitable if the su- 
pervisor rating and the teacher rated have a dif- 
ferent interpretation of their meaning. The 
rating schedule should enable a teacher to an- 
alyze her own work, to discover her own strength 
and weakness, and to find out how best to rem- 
edy the defects in her teaching. 

Salary increases should be based on the quality 
of service rendered as shown by the rating of the 
teacher’s efficiency. In teaching, as in other lines, 
a “wage should be a gauge”—more pay should 
mean larger or finer service. Mediocre service 
should not be rewarded by increase in salary, lest 
ali service, including the best, shall suffer from 
withdrawal of efficiency rewards. Increases of 
salary should be conditioned upon demonstrated 
increased classroom efficiency. 


--« 
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Atlanta, February 25 to March 2. 


“Marching to Georgia” is the slogan for 
February, 1918. 





THIS YEAR 


This school year will be wholly unlike any 
other year that America has ever known. 

Patriotism will be paramount. Patriotic songs 
will be sung as never before. The salute to the 
flag will have a new meaning. The American 
language will have a new emphasis. History and 
geography will deal with Europe as never before. 
War will attract reverential attention as it has 
never done with this generation. Every com- 
munity will have men on the battle fields of Eu- 
rope. All local papers will have correspondence 
from the battle lines. School gardens, domestic 
science, physical science, physiology and hygiene 
will have entirely new significance. 

This will be a crucial year for every home in 
the land, for every business interest, for every 
school and college, for social, civic, and financial 
life. 

This will be a year of problems for everyone, 
and for school people especially. No one can be 
traditional if he would, and woe to him who would 
be traditional if he could. 

It is to be a year of sudden and startling read- 
justments, and it behooves us all to loosen up, to 
practice mental exercises for limbering the mind 
as it were. We need nothing so much as shock 
absorbers personally and professionally. 
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SPAULDING’S BEGINNING 


No man has begun an administration with as 
great public interest in his methods and principles 
as has Frank E. Spaulding at Cleveland. 

There are many reasons for this. He has the 
highest salary of any city, state or county super- 
intendent in the world, if we except William 
Wirt, who supplements his $6,000 salary at Gary, 
Indiana, with his $10,000 for ten weeks at New 
York City. 

Then the circumstances connected with his 
election are most exceptional. He was promised 
the election last January, and retired at Minne- 
apolis on the strength of that agreement. In 
May he was elected superintendent of Cleveland 
to go into office in September. He is now super- 
intendent after seven months ad interim. 

He has reconstructed the supervisory force by 
bringing to his official family a woman from 
Minneapolis, men from Seattle, Columbus, and 
Rockford, Illinois. He has picked an_ official 
family as no other superintendent has been privi- 
leged to do. 

He begins his official career under conditions 
wholly unprecedented. 

Dr. Spaulding has the most complete body of 
educational doctrme psychologically, pedagogi- 
cally, vocationally, administratively, of any man 
who has assumed leadership in a city as large as 
Cleveland. 

Such a man, under such conditions, with such 
opportunities, is sure to attract attention such 
as has no other educator. 


OcOcbicte- ach 
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KANSAS CITY SALARIES 


The Kansas City Board of Education, under 
the lead of Superintendent I. I. Cammack, has 
struck high speed in professionalizing all sal- 
aries. 

For the year 1917-18 a principal shall have an 
additional salary advance of twenty-five per cent. 
of the total increase if he presents four semester 
hours of summer school credits made in a stand- 
ard university within the last four years. In 
1918-19 an additional advance of twenty-five per 
cent. shall be granted to any principal who pre- 
sents a transcript showing that he has done ten 
semester hours of summer school work in a stand- 
ard university in the past four years. 

After 1917-18 in order to continue his advance 
salary he must attend a summer school and make 
satisfactory credits once in four years. In gen- 
eral he must meet this requirement each period 
of four years or sacrifice $100 a year for each 
year that he fails so to do in any period. 

Efficiency in many specified ways is required 
in consideration of the extra salary. Among 
these are the requirement that he give forty 
evenings per year to supervising social centre and 
community work if there be such work in his 
school building. 

Minimum requirements for eligibility by cre- 
dentials for principalships means 120 semester 
hours of college work done in a standard college, 
university or normal school, and means also that 
this work must include twenty-four semester 
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hours in education embracing special courses in 
school administration and supervision. 

In general and in brief it may be said that a 
teacher to receive more than $950 a year must 
rank as a head assistant, or as a first assistant, or 
must present thirty semester hours of college 
credit in advance of the minimum requirements 
for eligibility by credentials and must be ranked 
as a second assistant teacher. 

(College credit in these regulations shall be in- 
terpreted to mean work beyond high school rank 
done in any standard college, university or nor- 
mal school.) 

In order to be advanced beyond a salary of 
$1,050 per year, a teacher must present the mini- 
mum requirements for eligibility by credentials, 
and must be ranked as a head assistant teacher, 
or must present thirty semester hours of college 
credit in excess of the minimum requirements for 
eligibility by credentials, and must be ranked as 
a first assistant teacher; or must present sixty 
semester hours of college credit in excess of the 
minimum requirements for eligibility by creden- 
tials and be ranked as a second assistant teacher. 

In order to advance beyond a salary of $1,150 
per year, a teacher must present thirty semester 
hours of college credit in excess of the minimum 
requirements for eligibility by credentials, and 
must be ranked as a head assistant teacher, or 
must present sixty semester hours of college 
credit in excess of the minimum requirements 
for eligibility by credentials and be ranked as a 
first assistant teacher. 

Each thirty semester hours of college, univer- 
sity or normal school credit in excess of the 
minimum requirements for eligibility by creden- 
tials shall be regarded as the equivalent of one 
year’s experience in the Kansas City schools. 

A teacher who is ranked as a first assistant 
teacher shall be given credit for one additional 
year of experience on account of superior teach- 
ing, and a teacher who is ranked as a head assis: 
tant teacher shall be given credit for two addi- 
tional years of experience in the Kansas City 
schools on account of superior teaching. 

No teacher shall be entitled to any advance in 
salary unless said teacher has attended an ap- 
proved summer school within four years im- 
mediately preceding the time that such advance- 
ment is to be made, and has made satisfactory 
credits in such school or has done in school during 
the regular school year an equivalent of such 
summer work, except that any teacher who is a 
graduate of a full four-year course in a stand- 
ard college or university may be granted an ad- 
vance in salary provided she has attended an ap- 
proved summer school within six years of the 
time the advancement is to be made, and has made 
satisfactory credits in such school. 

There are ways and means for kindergarten 
and various special teachers to secure and main- 
tain advance salaries. 

This is merely a suggestive statement of the ad- 
vance salary provisions. 

If any one is more specifically interested he 
should send to Superintendent I. I. Cammack 
for a full detailed statement which he has issued 
as a leaflet. 


$11 
THE GIRLS’ SEMINARIES 

The public school can never meet the need of 
all American families. The more it is perfected 
for the needs of the vast majority, the less is it 
able to meet the demands of parents who have 
distinct ideals, aspirations and purposes for their 
children and pay for what they want. 

No college or university that accepts the 
tyranny of scholastic traditions can any better 
meet the needs of such families than can the pub- 
lic school. The better the college scholastically 
and traditionally, the less does it meet the de- 
mands of those who insist upon having some- 
thing that is different. 

No educational evolution has been more bril- 
liant or more noble than that of the girls’ 
seminary. 

There are many remarkably important, vitaliz- 
ing and ennobling institutions of this kind, but 
all of them will agree that the crowning glory 
of their class is National Park Seminary, Forest 
Glen, Maryland, just out of range of the city of 
Washington. 

It is a vast forest of hardwood trees, but it is 
within echo range of the National Capitol. It is 
beauty born of nature, but enhanced by land- 
scape architecture that is above the human. 
Nature could not have done more, human skill has 
never done better. 

Famed beyond all others of its class for several 
years, it now enters upon a new life which 
utilizes all the prestige, skill, traditions and hal- 
lowed associations of the John Irvin Cassedy 
creation and evolution, and glorifies it all with 
the genius and mastery of James E. Ament, 
whose achievement at the Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
State Normal School revealed a promotive power, 
an educational initiative, a material prosperity 
wholly inexpressible. 

All that National Park Seminary and the In- 
diana Normal School have been will now be in- 
tensified and extensified with a dynamic energy 
that will produce an institution that for educa- 
tional efficiency and service to womanhood 
patriotically and civically and scholastically will 
rival the renowned scholastic universities of the 
land. During this present summer, notwith- 
standing the general feeling among private school 
owners that curtailment is a necessity, the new 
owners of National Park Seminary are spending 


$150,000 on new buildings and other improve- 
ments. 





SISSON AND MISSOULA 

Hon. Edward O. Sisson carries to the presi- 
dency of the State University of Montana an 
unprecedented equipment scholastically and edu- 
cationally. 

He has had the best the universities could give, 
ending with post-graduate work at Harvard. He 
has had a most unusual experience,—joint 
principal with William B. Owen of a preparatory 
school in Chicago, president of Bradley Industrial 
Institute at Peoria, dean of education of the State 
University of Washington, professor in Reed 
College, and four years as commissioner of edu- 
cation of Idaho, under unprecedented conditions. 

Commissioner Edward C. Elliott has studied 
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Montana conditions patiently and faithfully, and 
had left the presidency unfilled until Dr. Sisson 
was free to accept it. Judging from recent ex- 
periences of seven colleges and universities in the 
intermountain region and beyond it is no riding 
school lope that one has to master, but more 
nearly the skill and daring of a _ stampedist to 
tackle university problems. Fortunately Dr. Sis- 
son has had some rough riding by way of prepa- 
ration. 
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TERRE HAUTE’S ADVANCE 


The Indiana State Normal School becomes a 





college, thus getting in line with Cedar Falls, 
Albany, Ypsilanti, Greeley, Los Angeles, and 
others. The four-years course of 144 weeks, 


with four full courses each year, will lead to a 
regular college degree “Bachelor in Education.” 

The leading state normal schools are rapidly 
headed toward a normal college. 

The departments of education in universities 
are to be more distinctly for the preparation of 
professors in universities, colleges and normal 
schools, for supervision, and for administration. 

One of the educational scandals of America is 
the fact that there has been no opportunity for 
anyone to get professional training for positions 
in any of the higher institutions of learning. 
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A TEACHER’S PERSONAL GROWTH 


We question if anyone has made a greater con- 
tribution to educational vitality than has Dr. 
Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville in his great 
lecture on “The Art of Keeping Alive,” and in the 
“Annual Inventory of Personal Growth, Profes- 
sionally, Socially, Aesthetically, Morally and Re- 
ligiously.” 

He gives teachers the information they need 
for such an inventory, makes it inevitable that 
they are intensified intellectually, and is a per- 
fect dynamo of inspiration. Who can estimate 
the dynamic force of such a man in such an hour 
of the nation’s life? 


a ad, 
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JUSTICE TO THE UPPER THIRD 


Professor Guy M. Whipple of the department 
of education, University of Illinois, has made and 
is making a complete demonstration of the waste 
of time of the upper third of every class above 
the third grade. He is showing conclusively that 
without extra good teaching, without special en- 
vironment or opportunities these children can do 
twice as much as the ordinary course of study pro- 
vides for. He is an expert in such demonstra- 
tion if anyone is an expert in any of these studies. 
He is certainly a benefactor of untold value to all 
children who are in a system in which children 
count for more than system. 
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ALSO NEW BEDFORD 
The commencement exercises of the New Bed- 
ford High School were also “up-to-new,” as the 
boys phrase it. Here are the subjects of essays 
and music :— 
“The United States Army,” “The Debt of the 
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United States to France,” “Women and the 
War,” “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” “Ameri- 
ca’s Duty to the Democracies of the World,” 
“Your Flag and My Flag.” 


LOYAL TEACHERS 


We fail to understand how any public school 
teacher can expect to remain and draw a. salary 
from the public treasury when there is any 
chance for question as to unswerving loyalty. The 
United States government, which means every 
state, city, town and township, is at war. This 
being so there is no place in America for anyone 
to be on any public pay roll who is not heart and 
soul with America. Teachers are the last per- 
sons to remain in service unless ardently loyal. 

Rn ee ee 
BAD POLITICS 


If it be true, as is asserted, that a survey of 
Gary by one of the Foundations was reported in 
detail some months ago, and is not to be printed 
until after the New York mayoralty election, for 
fear of its political effect, it is surely very stupid 
politics. Irresponsible leaky hints as to the con- 
tents of the survey are infinitely more damaging 
than any full publication can possibly be. 
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PREBLE COUNTY 


When we wrote our appreciation of Preble 
County, Ohio, we did not know that its greatest 
honor was in being the birthplace of O. T. Corson, 
editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly; John H. 
Francis, superintendent of Columbus, Ohio; L. M. 
Dillman, president of the American Book Com- 
pany, and a host of other great educators whom 
lack of space forbids our mentioning. 
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PRESERVE THE BOYS 


We are using, this week, an earnest appeal 
from a patriotic superintendent for a change of 
policy from the making of an army of boys to an 
army of men. We fully realize the significance 
of the arguments by which the present policy was 
established, but the presentation by this superin- 
tendent deserves the closest consideration. 

—__—__—_——-0- @-0-@-e- @-e- 
FROM RIPON TO OCCIDENTAL. 


Dr. Silas Evans goes from Ripon College after 
seven years of exceptional success to Occidental 
College, Los Angeles. Ripon’s enrollment has 
increased forty per cent. and the finances 100 
per cent. under his leadership. 

TELE ERE EAA 

The Brookline Survey reveals the fact that the 
four top-notch cities in the United States, educa- 
tionally and financially, are Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Pasadena and San Diego, California, and 
Brookline. 








Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 


Let us hope that educational loyalty will match 
civic loyalty. 


Many colleges will not open until October as a 
war measure. 
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N. E. A. REMOVES HEADQUARTERS TO WASHINGTON 
AND SELECTS NEW SECRETARY 


[ Official. 


At the close of the Portland meeting of the National 
Education Association, the executive committee, by au- 
thorization of the Board of Directors, decided to locate 
the executive offices of the association permanently in 
Washington, D. C., in accordance with the provisions of 
the association’s charter. At the same time, the Board of 
Trustees unanimously elected J. W. Crabtree, presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, as secretary of the association for the coming four 
years. The matter of locating the headquarters of the 
association permanently at Washington had been dis- 
cussed at New York at the time of the last annual meet- 
ing. The decision was deferred for a year and the then 
secretary re-elected for the same period, thus making it 
possible to discuss and decide the whole matter at once. 
The unanimous decision at Portland was to locate the 
headquarters permanently at Washington and to put Mr. 
Crabtree in charge. 


Mr. Crabtree brings to this responsible position many 
desirable qualities. He is in the prime of a successful 
educational career. As successively, teacher in the rural 


schools, principal of high schools, superintendent of a 
city school system, university professor, state high school 
inspector, state superintendent of public instruction, and 
president of state normal schools, he has had an ex- 
perience which puts him in touch and in sympathy with 
educational workers of every rank. He is a man of 
broad educational ideals, an executive with tact and ef- 
fectiveness, a leader entirely devoted to the highest 
ideals of education in a democracy and a_ constructive 
educational worker of tireless energy and high in- 
tegrity. He seems to be in every way fitted for his 
new task. 

With headquarters permanently located at the national 
capital, the National Education Association, crystallizing 
as it does the best sentiment of more than six hundred 
thousand educators, is destined to become a more effective 
force in our national life. Under such circumstances, 
the position of secretary becomes one of greatly in- 
creased importance. In locating the headquarters per- 
manently in Washington and in selecting Mr. Crabtree 
as the new executive secretary, the members of the board 
of trustees have made possible a new era of growth and 
efficiency for the association. 





THE SHORT STORY AS AN AID TO THE TEACHING 
OF LATIN PROSE 


BY R. R. DODGE 


H. H. Rogers High School, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Oi course everyone has tried the fable and 
short story to teach Latin-English translation. I 
wonder if their use in teaching English-Latin is 
as common. At any rate, our experience along 
that line may be of interest. 

We begin the English-Latin story as soon as 
we have a few nouns and verbs with which to 
work, and by the end of the sixth week of Latin 
study we are ready for our first prize story. A 
picture is posted on the Latin bulletin board and 
a story of from seventy-five to 100 words sug- 
gested by the picture is asked for. Only pupils 
with a rank of eighty per cent. or over are al- 
lowed to compete. This makes the contest seem 
more desirable and prevents the lower third of 
the class from attempting work so hard as to be 
discouraging. The best story is typed or printed; 
one copy is posted and one given the champion to 
exhibit at home. 

These stories are very simple as the prize win- 
ner of 1916-1917 will prove. This story had per- 
haps three corrections. 

In insula Britanniae hic puer feminaque gallinis cibum 
parant. Gallinae ad casam habitant, Olim agricola gal- 
linas curabat, sed agricola ad bellum properabat, et do- 
mina agros et gallinas curat. Filius auxilium dominae 
dat. 

Mox erit nullum bellum et agricola ad domicilium pro- 
perabit. Domina agricolae cibum dabit et ille erit laetus. 
Cur erit nullum bellum in Britannia et cur agricola ad 
domicilium properabit? Quia Germani_ sunt infirmi 
inopia cibi. Legionarius Romanus et Britanni venient in 
terram Germaniae et Germani ex sua patria fugient. 

This work is varied by the dictated story which 


is at once harder and easier, but is easier on the 
whole because the beginner if left to himself is 
very apt to try too ambitious a tale. 

The second year we spend most of our prose 
time on sentences based on Caesar, observing 
how real Latin is written. We try to do for syn- 
tax during the second year what we do for forms 
the first year, also to learn the common idioms, 
but the third year finds us back at the story. 

This time it appears as a means of correlation 
of Latin with French and German. One week a 
Latin anecdote is posted on the bulletin, the next 
a French, the third a German. Credit is given 
for the reproduction of the anecdote in any lan- 
guage—English excepted. The pupils are en- 
couraged to turn one translation directly to the 
other without using Fnglish as a medium. To 
make this possible, all sorts of dictionaries should 
be provided—English-German, German-English, 
English-French, etc., ete. 

We find this work very valuable. One gets 
pretty poor results at first. Eines Tages appears 
as Unus dies, and many similar atrocities occur, 
but with patient correction—personal if possi- 
ble—a marked improvement soon shows. Here 
is a sample story :— 

UN MARCHE. 

Un vieil harpagon fait venir un médecin pour voir sa 
femme trés malade. Le médecin, qui connaissait son 
homme, demande 4a s’arranger d’abord pour ses hono- 
raires. “Soit,” dit Vharpagon, “je vous donnerai deux 
cents francs, que vous tuiez ma femme ou que vous la 
guérissiez.” Le médecin accepté, mais malgré ses soins, 
la femme meurt. Quelque temps aprés, il vient réclamer 
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son argent. “Quel argent?” dit V"harpagon. “Avez-vous 
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guéri ma femme?”—“Non, je ne I’ai pas guérie.”—“Alors - 


vous l’avez tuée?”—“Tuée! Quelle horreur! Vous savez 
bien que non.”—“Eh bien, puisque vous ne l’avez ni gué- 
tie ni tuée, que demandez-vous ?” 


CONSENSIO. 


Harpago vetus medicum rogabat ut ad videndam aeger- 
rimam uxorem yeniret. Medicus qui suum hominem 
cognoscebat postulabat ut primum de stipendio suo ager- 
ent. Harpago, “Igitur,” inquit, “tibi sestertium donabo 
sive uxorem meam interfeceris sive sanaveris.” Medicus 
consentiebat, sed quamquam cura magna usus est, femina 
mortua est. Post tempus breve ad pecuniam accipiendam 
venit. - 

“Quae pecunia!” dixit harpago, “feminamne meam 
sanavisti ?” 

“Non eam sanavi.” 

“Igitur eam interficisti?” 

“Quid! noscis me eam non interfecisse.” 

“Tu igitur cum neque meam uxorem sanaveris neque 
interfeceris, quid postulas?” 

The dictated English story again comes into 
use with Cicero, and both these varieties will be 
continued throughout the Virgil year, giving an 
answer to the perplexing question: “What prose 
can we use while reading Latin poetry?” 

Even a simple story may cover rather intricate 
questions of Latin syntax. Take this little story 
just prepared for the Cicero class. 

“Oh, dear,” said Lesbia to her small brother, “I 
wish I were you; you do have such good times. 
Father has you go to the Circus Maximus to see 
the games, but mother says I must stay home 
to help. I am fifteen years old; I hope some man 
or other intends to marry me pretty soon. If I 
get things into my own hands I will show them.” 

Notice some of the contents of this sugar- 
coated pill: The separation of inquit from its 
subject, the wish not fulfilled in the present. the 
use of curo with the gerundive, two ways of ex- 
pressing purpose, the active periphrastic for in- 
tended action, the periphrastic in indirect dis- 
course, and the future condition; also the idioms 
for “fifteen years old,” “oh dear,” “get control 
of affairs,” “marry” from the man’s point of view, 
“some or other.” Of course, there are other 
things, but these are the main points this particu- 
lar story is meant to cover—points all discussed 
lately in class, also illustrated by formal Cicero 
prose. 

Now it seems to me that the ability to turn this 
every-day English into idiomatic Latin shows 
mastery of the principles involved and that prac- 
tice on such stories as these is a very real help 
toward the end for which all Latin prose exists, 
i. e. the development of ability to read idiomatic 
Latin into intelligent, every-day English. 

Note: Dictionaries for correlation may be found as 
follows :— 

Langerscherdt’s Taschen Worterbucher, Lateinisch I 


and II. 50 cents each. (Ritter & Fleebe, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston.) 


Dictionnaire Frangais-Latin and Latin-Francais, 5 
and 6 fr., respectively. (Librairie Larousse, 58 rue des 
Ecoles, Paris.) 

Hill’s Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary, Pocket 
Edition, 25 cents, (David McKay, 604-8 S, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia.) 


[The Connersville, Indiana, High School, M. S. Hall- 
man, principal, has the following significant organiza- 
tion.] 


All students and teachers belonging in the high 
school building shall be regarded as members of 
this association. 

It is the purpose of this association to aid, di- 
rect and encourage all extra-class activities. 
Among these are oratory, music, dramatics and 
athletics. 

The officers of the association shall be: Presi- 
dent (elected from the senior class), vice-presi- 
dent (elected from the freshman class), secretary 
(elected from the sophomore class), treasurer 
(elected from the junior class). 


The general policy of the association shall be 
determined and the control of the general funds 
shall be administered by an executive committee, 
consisting of the officers of the association, a 
representative of the eighth grade, the princi- 
pal, the faculty athletic manager, a third member 
chosen by the faculty from its own number, and 
the superintendent of schools, ex-officio. The 
principal of the high school shall be chairman of 
this committee. He shall be general manager of 
the affairs of the association and all questions of 
disagreement shall be referred to him for settle- 
ment. The executive committee shall provide for 
a general fund which shall he used as a reserve, 
or for special purposes of the association. 


No student who is not in good standing as 
viewed by the high school faculty, either as to 
school work or self control, shall be allowed to 
participate in the contests. 

All clubs and subsidiary organizations shall re- 
ceive their right of organization from the execu- 
tive committee and shall file names of officers, 
membership lists, constitutions and by-laws with 
the principal. It shall be the duty of the respec- 
tive secretaries to keep this data revised and ac- 
curate. 

Eligibility to hold more than one office shall 
be based on the point system. Forty-five points 
at one time shall be the maximum honors carried 
by one student. The following shall be forty- 
five point offices: Editor of school paper: adver- 
tising manager of school paper; president of 
senior class. The following shall be thirty point 
offices: President of clubs; president of classes 
excepting senior class; assistant editor of school 
paper; joke editor of school paper: local editor 
of school paner; business manager of school pa- 
per; circulation manager of school paper. The 
following shall be fifteen point offices: Vice- 
president of classes; vice-president of clubs; sec- 
retary of classes; secretary of clubs; treasurer 
of classes; treasurer of clubs; assistant local edi- 
tor of school paper; assistant joke editor of 
school paper ; reporters on school paper ; all other 
offices not included in forty-five or thirty point 
lists. 


These restrictions do not in any way apply to 
athletic honors or offices. 


Olympic letter honors shall be awarded for par- 
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ticipation in contests with commissioned high 
schools. Candidates for letters must be certified 
by the coach of their respective teams, and the 
executive committee of this association. 

The executive committee of the association 
shall make these honors distinctive and see to it 
that all letters worn have been duly earned by 
wearers. 

The funds of the association shall be deposited 
with the superintendent of schools. At all meet- 
ings whenever admission is charged, the gate re- 
ceipts shall be certified by the faculty adviser and 
the treasurer of the organization concerned, and 
upon being deposited the superintendent shall 
give a receipt to the depositing organization. 

Disbursements from the special funds shall be 
made only by order signed by the faculty adviser 
and treasurer of the ordering organization. A 
bill O. K.ed by the same shall be regarded as an 
order. No organization shall contract debts or 
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overdraw its account except by consent of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 

Disbursements from the general fund shall be 
by order of the executive committee, signed and 
O. K.ed by the treasurer of the association and 
the principal. A bill after favorable considera- 
tion may be signed as an order. 

Emergency.—When school is not in session and 
unexpected bills are presented, the superintend- 
ent may pay the same from general fund. The 
debtor organization shall repay the amount on 
the order of the executive committee. 

A complete financial summary of the year’s 
business shall be prepared by the treasurer and 
the same posted at least ten days previous to 
commencement. ‘This report shall be prepared 
under the direction of the commercial department 
and shall include the reports of all treasurers and 
managers and be so arranged that the financial 


affairs of the whole school can be readily under- 
stood. 





CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


PROPOSITIONS FOR ALLEGED EDUCATIONAL PRoGRESS SUBMITTED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


Boston, August 25.—Measures which their advo- 
cates regard as educational reforms are pending be- 
fore the Massachusetts constitutional convention. 
Some highly important amendments promise to come 
out of that convention, but how many of these edu- 
cational alleged reforms will be finally referred to 
the people remains to be seen. 


Thus far the conven- 
tion has 


unexpectedly conservative, which 
seems to gratify by far the larger portion of people 
whom one meets. There was a special committee on 
education appointed by President John L. Bates of 
the convention, namely, Arthur H. Wellman of Tops- 
field, William Wheeler of Concord, Zelotes W. 
Coombs ot Worcester, Guy M. Winslow of Newton, 
Frank L. Boyden of Deerfield, Herbert E. Cummings 
of North Brookfield, Fred R. Linke of West Spring- 
field, Isaac F. Hall of North Adams, George H. Foss 
of Springfield, Eugene P. Whittier of Winthrop, 
James P. Donnelly of Lawrence, Mial W. Chase of 
Lynn, Luke L. Kelly of Boston, Albion G. Pierce of 
Methuen, and John W. Daly of Lowell. 

Five different amendments were referred to this 
committee. First was that by Mr. Michelman of 
Boston, to strike out the entire section relating to 
Harvard University. This, it will be remembered, is 
quite a detailed recognition of the institution, with 
provision for its support and management, with in- 
cidental mention of “our wise and pious ancestors.” 

Second was an amendment by Senator Hobbs of 
Worcester :— 


been 


“The school committees of the several municipali- 
ties may. in fixing the compensation of the teachers 
employed by them on permanent tenure for an in- 
definite period, provide for leave of absence with pay 
for a term not exceeding one year at a time. 

Quite a delegation from Worcester attended the 
hearing on this amendment and produced instances 
in various cities and towns where the practice of 
granting a sabbatical year seems to work success- 
fully. 


Third was the following by Mr. Maguire of Bos- 
ton :— 


“As the rights and liberties of the people, the en- 
noblement cf society, and the attainment of security 
and of happiness are the highest aim of social or- 
ganization, and as the enjoyment of these blessings 
is inseparable from the general diffusion among 
the people of wisdom, knowledge and spiritual im- 
pulse, it shall be the duty of the legislature to per- 
petuate and to protect the interests of the best 
thought and knowledge in the world, and all those 
accepted agencies, such as schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, public libraries, art galleries and museums, 
that serve this end. It shall also be the duty of 
the legislature to establish and to encourage insti- 
tutions in the promotion of all those different de- 
partments of knowledge and learning that contrib- 
ute towards utilitarian and cultural education; to 
encourage the practice’ of the humanities; to incul- 
cate the principles ofshonor and truth; and to de- 
velop the application of social amenities. And, fur- 
ther, it shall be the duty of the legislature to render 
obligatory in all schools and colleges and universities 
the practice of physical training competent to de- 
velop and strengthen the body and perfect the health 
of the individual. Finally. the legislature shall ren- 
der compulsory in all grammar schools and high 
schools of the commonwealth adequate instruction 


in anatomy, physiology, and personal anti public 
hygiene.” 


Fourth was the following by Mr. Hall of North 
Adams :— 


“The legislature shall have power to determine the 
organization of the school system, supported in 
whole or in patt by the state, and to raise, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, money for the support of the 
same.” 

Fifth was a proposition by Mr. Powers of Newton, 
as fcllows:— 


“Each individual of the society has a right to be 
protected by it in the enjoyment of his life, liberty 
and property, according to the laws. He is obliged, 
consequently, to contribute his share to the expense 
of this protection: to give his personal service, or an 
equivalent when necessary; to maintain the spirit 
and attitude of friendliness and co-operation for 
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every good purpose, toward every individual, the 
community and the government, and to serve in this 
spirit whenever there is an opportunity to do so; to 
be obedient to every lawful authority; to pay taxes 
without evasion; to help make, enforce and inter- 
pret laws, either directly or through elected repre- 
sentatives; to vote intelligently at every election in 
which a citizen has the right to vote; to serve in- 
telligently and loyally when elected or appointed to 
any office; when called into court, to give every pos- 
sible assistance to reach a just decision, and to abide 
by the decision of the court or appeal to a higher 
tribunal; to render every reasonable service for the 
defence and welfare of the community, of the nation 
and of all human rights; to encourage the develop- 
ment of this kind of citizenship in every land, as a 
necessary defence of our own nation as well as of 
democracy throughout the world. As attitude toward 
those who surround him and the habits of life begin 
to develop at the time of an individual’s birth, and 
as these are to a considerable degree fixed in their 
direction by the time the individual has reached the 
age of seven years, and as citizenship is chiefly at- 
titude of spirit and habit of conduct, it shall be the 
duty of all teachers of children and youth to use 
every practical means to encourage and aid every 
individual from the day he first enters school till his 
last in any educational institution, to develop the 
spirit of unselfish and loyal democratic citizenship, 
and those habits relative to the community and the 
government such as it is desirable should be main- 
tained in adult life. To that end, in the public nurs- 
ery or kindergarten and in every following year of 
educational life, the individual shall be encouraged 
and aided to participate in the making, enforcing 
and interpreting of laws relative to personal and 
civic conduct by some plan of citizenship and Ameri- 
can democratic government that is in accord with 
the Constitution of the United States of America, and 
this Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” 

It wiil be noticed that there are practical educa- 
tors on the committee, Mr. Winslow, principal of 
Lasell Seminary in Auburndale, Mr. Boyden, prin- 
cipal of Deerfield Academy, and Mr. Hall, former 
principal of the North Adams State Normal School. 

This committee made a unanimous adverse report 
on the amendment for a sabbatical year for teach- 
ers, but the other four propositions they reported 
unanimously in favor, putting their amendment, cov- 
ering therm ail, into one. as follows: The first part of 
which, to “college,” is verbatim as now; then they 
bring in other colleges; then return to the original 
words again down to “capacity” and go on to the 
end, with a few words near the end changed to cut 
out exclusive mention of Harvard. Articles II and 
III of the present Chapter V, Section 1, are cut out 
altogether, relating to the property and management 
of Harvard. Then follows Chapter V, Section 2, on 
the encouragement of literature. This is retained 
entire, being the part as far as “among the people,” 
below. Then follows the provision for taxation and 
physical training about which so much has been said 
in these strenuous days of military preparedness, so 
the entire chapter is proposed to stand as follows :— 


Oo 

“Section 1. The Universities and Colleges.— 
Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as 
the year 1636, laid the foundation of Harvard Col- 
lege, and whereas at various later times to the pres- 
ent day by the generosity of benefactors and the en- 
couragement of the General Court other institutions 
of higher learning have been established in the com- 
monwealth, in which universities and colleges many 
persons of great eminence have, by the blessing of 
God, been initiated in those arts and sciences which 
qualified them for public employments, both in 
church and state; and whereas the encouragement 
of arts and sciences and all good literature. tends to 
the honor of God, the advantage of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the great benefit of this and the other 
United States of America—it is declared, that the 
president and tellows of Harvard College, in their 
corporate capacity, and the trustees and governing 
bodies of all the universities, colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learning, their successors, their offi- 
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cers and servants, shall have, hold, use, exercise and 
enjoy, all the powers, authorities, rights, liberties, 
privileges, immunities and franchises which they now 
have, or are entitled to have, hold, use, exercise and 
enjoy; and the same are hereby ratified and con- 
firmed unto them forever. 

“Section 2. The Encouragement of Literature, etc.— 
Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the body of the people, being nec- 
essary for the preservation of their rights and lib- 
erties; and as these depend on spreading the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of education in the various 
parts of the country, and among the different orders 
of the people, it shall be the duty of legislature and 
magistrates, in all future periods of this common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences and all seminaries of them; especially the 
university at Cambridge, all other universities, col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning, public 
schools and grammar schools in the towns; to en- 
courage private societies and public institutions, re- 
wards and immunities, for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufactures, 
and a natural history of the country; to countenance 
and inculcate the principles of humanity and gen- 
eral benevolence, public and private charity, indus- 
try and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their 
dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social af- 
fections, and generous sentiments, among the people. 
To this end the legislature shall have pewer to make 
such provision by taxation or otherwise as will in 
conjunction with the local agencies and institutions 
above enumerated, insure a complete and efficient 
system of education which will afford to every one 
opportunity .for full mental, physical, and moral de- 
velopment, and will aid and encourage all to become 
unselfish and loyal citizens.” 


But this entire chapter does not touch the burning 
educational issue before the convention,—the appro- 
priation of public money to sectarian causes, includ- 
ing schools, academics, colleges and universities. Mr. 
Lomasney of Boston risked the opening of a fierce 
controversy when he said that the state was under a 
greater moral obligation to give financial aid to the 
parochial schocls than to the Institute of Technol- 
ogy or the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. But no 
delegate used the opportunity. There was a great 
contest over the two institutions named because of 
the aileged legal and moral obligation, as affirmed 
by Charles G. Washburn of Worcester, to carry out 
the terms of the acts giving $100,000 a year to “Tech” 
for ten years and $50,000 to the Worcester institu- 
tion for the same time. Finally the point was cov- 
ered by a suggestion of Judge James M. Morton of 
Fal! River, to provide for all cases where there was 
a “legal obligation.” 

Delegate Boyden, principal of Deerfield Academy, 
made a strenuous effort for recognition of academies 
which take the place of town high schools, but the 
convention was against him. There was a vote by 
roll call of 275 to twenty-five for the amendment as 
accepted by the committee who reported it, the fun- 
damental principle being that there shall be no grant 
of public money to any institution whatever of a 
private nature, exception being made of the soldiers’ 
homie, hospitals where state patients are cared for 
whom the state should pay for, and free libraries in 
towns which are practically, though not nominally, 
free public libraries. It was predicted in debate by 
John VW’. Cummings of Fall River, one of the leading 
Catholics in the convention and an opponent of the 
amendment, that the people would reject it. He said 
he knew tiiat many Catholics did not believe that the 
matter should have been brought before the con- 
vention. Professor Frederick L. Anderson of the 
Newton Theological Institution (Baptist), the one 
member to hold out longest against the amendment, 
toid the convention that he knew the subject was the 
one which had most to do with the calling of the con- 
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WAR GARDENS e, 


A $350,000,000 crop from vacant lot and home 
gardens is the way the people of the United 
States responded to the call of the national emer- 
gency food garden commission for food, accord- 
ing to the nation-wide survey announcement by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, the president. There are 
niore than three times as many gardens in the 
United States this summer as compared with a 
year ago, the estimated gain being 222 per cent. 
This increase represents a gain of 1,175,000 acres, 
according to the best figures available. 

Middle western states lead all other sections 
with an average increase in the number of gar- 
dens of 295 per cent. New England is second 
with a gain of 275 per cent. The eastern states 
show an increase of 250 per cent., while the 
south Atlantic group show 235 per cent., south 
central states increased the number of gardens 
2() per cent. Five points separate the lake states 
and the Pacific coast states, the former showing 
an increase of 190 per cent. and the others 185 
per cent. The Rocky Mountain states make a 
great showing, with an increase of 125 per cent. 

The increase varies with each particular sec- 
tion of the country, as South Dakota stands high 
with a gain of 735 per cent., while Nevada is 
last with twenty-five per cent., which, of course, 
is a fine showing for a mountain state. This re- 
port is based upon figures obtained by field 
agents, who traveled in many parts of the coun- 
try, trom reports received from newspapers 
which co-operated in the garden-planting cam- 
paign and from a letter canvass of municipal of- 
ficials and civic organizations of every kind. 

More than 15,900 engaged in war gardening 
in Oklahoma City and the food gardens were in- 
creased more than 500 per cent. The Chamber 
of Commerce and the Rotary Club, with the fine 
co-operation of the newspapers, handled the 
campaign. The campaign in Oklahoma City was 
started before the emergency commission was 
organized. An expert gardener was employed 
to superintend the work. 

With an increase of 295 per cent., the middle 
western states showed the biggest gain of any 
group. Iowa leads the group, for it is estimated 
there is a war garden to every six persons, the 
total being estimated at 400,000 gardens. 

The city gardening bureau of St. Paul esti- 
mates food gardens increased 200 per cent., and 
it is figured there are 3,000 more deople gardening 
now than a year ago. 


Kansas City reports an increase of 300 per 
cent. The real estate board has charge of the 
campaign and many packages of seeds from the 
commission were distributed by that organiza- 
tion. 


Aberdeen, S. D., with an increase of 1,000 per 
cent.. leads all cities in the middle western group. 
In Aberdeen the campaign was conducted by the 
Rotary Ciub, the public schools, the commercial 
club and the newspapers. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF READING. By William Anton Schmidt. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Paper 126 
pp. Price, 75 cents. Postage extra; weight, 14 ounces. 
This is the one elaborate study of many pupils from 

many points of view by the use of many kinds of appara- 

tus by many observers and specialists. 

The “Historical Sketch” of twenty pages is a notable 
revelation of the number of students who are interesting - 
themselves in this line of observation and experimenta- 
tion, not only in other countries and in earlier times, but 
at the present time. It is forty years since these studies 
began in Paris and twenty years since the studies begar 
in the United States, first at Harvard and soon thereafter 
at Clark University and Wesleyan University. The 
American pioneers were Delabarre, Huey and Dodge. 
Quite recently many colleges and universities and some 
city superintendents, notably E. E. Oberholtzer of Tulsa, 
have been making records which are used in this remark- 
able study. The extent to which scholastic attention is 
given to this subject may be appreciated when it is known 
that sixty-two different writers upon this subject are 
freely quoted in this book. 

The chapters deal respectively with “Apparatus, Method 
and Scope,” “Statement and Discussion of Results” and 
“Motor Behavior of the Eye in Reading.” ; 

Those who constitutionally oppose everything of this 
kind owe it to themselves to take ‘time to know what 
these enthusiasts are really trying to do. They produce 
a lot of soapbubbles, but there are some rainbows which 
no one should allow himself to miss. 


FIRST SPANISH COURSE. By E. C. Hills and J. D. 
M. Ford. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 336 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
Since its publication in 1904 the Hills and Ford Spanish 

grammar has had a success unequaled in modern lan- 

guage textbook publishing except by the Fraser and 

Squair French grammar. It has been used extensively 

all over the country. The only objection ever advanced 

against it has been its unsuitability as a textbook for 
immature beginners; the most frequent comment has been 
that while an excellent reference book and well adapted 
for college students, the lessons are too long and the — 
explanations not sufficiently detailed. The new work of 
the authors meets these objections in an eminently suc- 
cessful way. “The First Spanish. Course” has all the 
good points of the older book and in addition is thor- 
oughly adapted for high-school use or in classes whose 
members have had no other language training. More 
than this, it contains features of extreme importance not 
found in the preceding. text. All grammatical terms are 
given in Spanish as well as English, and there is a gram- 
matical résumé in Spanish in every lesson. Furthermore. 
each lesson contains exercises for oral drill, consisting 
of questions to be answered in Spanish and English sen- 
tences for oral composition. The lessons are much 
shorter than in the original work and most of them are 
provided with two exercises for written composition, 
permitting the variation of the work from year to year. 
The Spanish in general is much more practical and in- 
teresting than in the earlier book and, in fact, than in 
most books of the type. It consists in the main of every- 
day material, and the vocabulary while comprehensive is 
limited to words of common speech. Unlike the original 
grammar there is a separate vocabulary of new words 
for every lesson. The illustrations to the grammatical 
rules are well chosen and clear. The model Spanish sen- 
tences are excellent. In fact, there are so many good 
features that a list of them would appear to be a mere 
catalog. In general, however, it may be said that the 
distinguishing features of the book are perfect gradua- 
tion, interesting basic material, clear explanation with 
adequate recourse to deduction, and unusual richness of 
detail. The Spanish is typical, has a real Spanish flavor 
and should lead to the cultivation of the much desired 
Sprachgefiihl. The typography of the book is a delight 
to the eye, the various styles of tvpe being skillfully used 
to bring out salient features. The general arrangement 
of the book is also much to be commended. Besides the 
fiftv lessons of the text proper there is an apnendix of 
verb forms, covering regular, irregular and _ radical 
changing verbs, which (as in the original grammar) is 
unqualifiedly the best treatment of its kind. In addition, 
there has been provided a reference list of verbs re- 
quiring prepositions before dependent infinitives. The 
Spanish-English vocabulary has the valuable feature of 
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being printed in open style, and each noun is preceded 
by the appropriate definite article, an important peda- 
gogical aid. A general index is included. Maps in colors 
of Spain, South America and Central America add much 
to the usefulness of the text. 

“The First Spanish Course” is without question the 
peer of any elementary Spanish grammar now upon the 
market. It is equally well adapted for high-school or 
college work, for mature or immature beginners, for 
those who have not had previous language training as 
well as those who have. It is available for use in any 
system of instruction, from ithe pure grammatical to the 
modified direct method, and will readily accommodate it- 
self to the individual peculiarities of any teaching sys- 
tem. Its Spanish is of unquestioned authority and utility, 
whether the subject is approached from the literary or 
commercial point of view. 

It looks as though the long-looked-for ideal Spanish 
grammar for American pupils had at last been produced. 
We have no hesitation in prophesying for it an unpre- 
cedented success even surpassing that of its justly popular 
and valued predecessor. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS—INTRODUC- 
TORY THIRD READER, 50 cents. INTRODUC- 
TORY FOURTH READER, 56 cents. By Walter L. 
Hervey and Melvin Dix. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Illustrated in color. 

Of this series of school readers we spoke in high 
praise when the regular series appeared, and the peda- 
gogical and commercial success of those books has 
made the appearance of these introductory books for 
the third and fourth books quite natural, inevitable 
indeed. The style of the selections is the same as in 
the regular series and they double the material of 
that attractive character. 

There are remarkably beautiful illustrations that are 
illuminating as well as beautiful. 

Most of the selections are mew to school readers 
and each has a purpose, though none has a moral. 

— ,| 

IN THE CLAWS OF THE GERMAN EAGLE. By 
Albert Rhys Williams, special war correspondent for 
The Outlook. 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

This most inhuman of wars is to produce more books, 
good, bad, and indifferent, than all other modern wars 
combined. Some of them we cannot read, some of them 
we would not read, some of them we cannot help reading. 
One of these is “Kitchener’s Mob,” by James Norman 
Hall of Boston, another is “In the Claws of the German 
Eagle,” by the special war correspondent of The Outlook. 
This is a vivid, true-to-life, admirably written story of 
experiences of men who were tried by the German Mili- 
tary Court in Brussels as spies. “Some winced and cried 
aloud; others turned white with terror, still others 
laughed, defiant to the end.” You simply must read it. 
SWISS STORIES AND LFGENDS. Ry Francis M. 

Froelicher. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

As one of the Every Child’s Series, the book is of in- 
terest to old and young, and is good for reading in 
classes. There are twenty-two fascinating tales of the 
long ago in Switzerland, of famous people, good and 
bad, who have lived or visited among the people of this 
mountain land, full of historic atmosphere. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Helen Keller. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 44 cents net. 
The achievements of Miss Keller without sight or 

hearing will always be marvelous. Great credit is due 
Miss Sullivan, her teacher; but not even Miss Sullivan 
could have evoked that wonderful life, except it were 
within the body. Of special interest is strengthening of 
the spirit within the three stringed instrument, and the 
overcoming of the limitations, and the effect upon her 
soul of her growing acquaintance and mastery of the 
objective world. A wonderful story. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL SONGS. By Charles H. Farns- 
sg New York and Boston: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

This collection of seventy-seven songs for fun and 
fancy is for promoting vigorous living music. The com- 
piler is Associate Professor of School Music at Colum- 
bia University and gives folk-songs and melodies of 
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other countries which have been tested by children. The 
songs are short and rhythmic; some without vocal har- 


mony while others do not need even instrumental ac- ° 


companiment to give them interest. They are adapted 
for recreative singing and suited for a moment of song 
between classes or whenever a change of mood is desired. 

The book aims to give each individual pupil a love for 
music and singing, such that after leaving school the in- 
terest in music will remain and be cultivated in some 
small measure. The short songs give the necessary drill 
in sight reading; but, in addition, the melodies will be 
loved by the children and remain with them always. It 
is this individual need, so hard to supply in large schools, 
that the author has succeeded in filling. Melodies to 
which local words may be added are supplied for this 
reason. The joy and love of singing for pupil and 
teacher, the liveness that nothing but the lifting-up of 
the voice in song can give, the song life of other peoples, 
are all to be found here, inspiriting and vitalizing for 
school sessions. 


WORTH-WHILE STORIES FOR EVERY DAY. Ar- 
ranged, compiled and edited by Lawton B. Evans, A. 
M. Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. 

This book is one of the largest collections of stories to 
tell for the daily use of teachers of kindergarten or early 
primary grades ever published. It contains 185 stories 
of varied character, selections from mythology, nursery 
rhymes in prose, Mother Goose tales, natural history, 
stories of birds and animals, and biographical sketches of 
the great in history and stories of realism, each chosen 
for its ethical value. A unique feature is the moral or 
purpose printed beneath each title so that the teacher 
may select a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait 
of character which she wishes ‘to impress upon her lis- 
teners. 


THE CHAMELEON, AND OTHER TALES. By An- 
ton Chekhov. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents. 

Given in the original Russian, for translation into Eng- 
lish, these four tales offer good practice. There are 
copious notes by the editor on the grammatical _per- 
plexities with complete Russian-English vocabularies 
The English introduction is also written by the editor, P 
Selver, B. A., which gives an account of the author’s life 
and works. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Every-Day Speller” (four books). 3y O'Shea, Hol- 
brook and Cook. Chicago: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
“The Dynamic of Manhood.” By L. H. Gulick. 

York: Association Press. 

“Education After the War.” By J. H. Badley.—‘The 
Public School System.” By V. S. Bryant. Price, 50¢c.— 
“The Compleat Schoolma’am.” By Helen Hamilton. 
Price, 65e. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Progressive Road to Reading.” By Kleiser, Et- 
tinger and Shimer. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Industrial Arithmetic.” By N. L. Roray. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 

“What Sami Sang With the Birds.” By author of 
“Heidi.” Price, 50c.—‘‘Two Years Before the Mast.” By 
R. H. Dana. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Fraser Budget for Personal or Family Expenses.” 
Price, 75c. New York: Tapley Specialty Company. 

“The Roys’ Camp Manual.” By C. K. Taylor. Price, 
$1.25.—"“The Junior Plattsbure Manual.” 3y Garey and 
Ellis. Price, $1.50. New York: The Century Company. 

“The Manual Arts.” By Charles S. Bennett. Price, $1. 
Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. 

“Hosic-Hooper Composition Series for Elementary 





New 





Schools: A Child’s Composition Book.” Price, 50c.— “A 
Composition Grammar.” Price, 60c.—‘‘American Liter- 
ary Readings.” Edited by L. W. Payne, Jr. Price, $1.40. 
—“‘Mace’s Beginners’ Historv.” By William H. Mace. 


Price, 60c. Chicago: Rand, McNallv & Co. 
“A Work-Book in Arithmetic” (Grade Four). 3y_ Lin- 
coln Owen. 3oston: Mansfield Printing Company 
“Science and Learning in France: An Appreciation.” 
By American scholars. The Society for American Fel- 
lowships in French Universities. 
“Cours de Francais pour les Etudes Scientifiques.” By 
A. G. Haltenhoff and C. Bouly. London: Hachette & Co 
“School Efficiency.” Ry H. E. Bennett. Price. $1.25.— 


“The Adventures of Ulysses.” Price, 40c.—“Evervday 
Phvsics.” By J. C. Packard. Price, $1.00. 3oston: Ginn 
& Co. 
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I — —— _ 
Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don't let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjov cood- Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE EYE REWEDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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of the country. 
| are acceptable as news. 











EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 
SEPTEMBER. 
8-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, Wash. 
8-8: East Central District Associa- 


tion of County Superintendents. Sar- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-2 at 
Pullman. 


North 


OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: 
ciation, 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western 
Association. W. H. 
Crosse, secretary. 

W-D: Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association. 
Miss Mabel Ahlistrum, 
Secretary. 

#%-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

8l-November 2: 


As- 
Ashley 


Teachers’ Asso- 


Illinois State As 
Valley Division. 


Illinois 


Teachers’ 


Wisconsin 
y La 


Saunders, 


Wisconsin 
Eau Claire. 
Eau Claire, 


School, 


Minnesota Educational 


Association. Minneapolis. eS -G 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Z1-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

8i-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
I Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorafo Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denvet, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

}3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president; Super- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 


secretary. 


Z: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Suferintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 


rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County 
stitute, A. I. Dupont 


Teachers In- 
High School. 


Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 


Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colv.:nbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: 


New England 
Association of School 


Superintend- 


ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. Richmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester. N. Y.. president. 


26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 


26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 98. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 


Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carplina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hin, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 


29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 


Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 

Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 

7-8: New England Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
dane wis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 


FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
——. pone. Superintend- 
- Norwo eterson, presiden 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 0 
21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Ruostmtendent RS .. Battenberg, 

» president; uperintend 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. — 
22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 


tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James Ww. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. The Arsenal School 
District has voted to purchase 


property on Windsor Avenue as a 
site and to proceed to erect thereon 
at once, at a cost of $200,000, a mod- 
ern school building. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. According to 
the calculation of the state on the 
appropriations made by the last 















sulting it is one of the 
perform for a student. 


to win. Why not requisition 








| Supreme Authority. 


cific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 







eccessyeck Teachers 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or 
places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, 
do you suggest that the New International is a univ 
contains just the information desired? 

Dr. Suzzallo says: *‘Training children to a competent and 


ready use of the dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 
main duties that the school can 


Your pupils should have every opportunity 


j your school 
officials for the New International, the One 


400,000 Words. 
| 12,000 Biographical Entries” 30.000 Gorgraaet Sek; 
6000 Thousands of other References. 


| GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pa- 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 
| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





MASSACHUSETTS 








legislature for educational purposes 
in the schools of the state the ele- 
mentary schools will receive $14,107,- 
000 of the $18,000,000 voted, or 
$1,100,000 more than ever before. 

The division of the appropriation 
is worked out as follows: Elemen- 
tary schools, $14,767,000; borough 
and township high schools, $750,000; 
vocational schools, $300,000;  agri- 
cultural schools, $200,000; county 
superintendents’ salaries, $250,000; 
assistant superintendents’ salaries, 
$220,000; normal school tuition, 
$600,000; normal school maintenance, 
$416,000; normal school repairs and 
extensions, $139,000; payment of 
debt on normal schools, $125,000; 
purchase of normal schools, $25,000; 
education of blind babies, $8,000. 

The money is being apportioned 
and the payments to the common 
schools under the appropriation 
made in 1915 will be started before 
long. 

The signing of the Graff bill by 
Governor Brumbaugh, authorizing 
the State Board of Education to co- 
operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education law marks definitely the 
entry of the United States Govern- 
ment into the field of vocational 
education in Pennsylvania. : 

The Smith-Hughes law establishes 
three funds for assistance to the 
states: one for the salaries of teach- 
ers of agricultural subjects, amount- 





Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


Palmer Method Penmanship 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for cities. 


FREE NORMAL COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this opportunity to become 
proficient. 


The HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 
is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature. 
Inquiries solicited. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
30 Irving Place, New York 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ing for the first year to $500,000 and 
increasing by $250,000 each year for 
six years and then by $500,000 each 
year for two years, annually there- 
after the fund shall be $3,000,000, al- 
lotted to thfe states in the proportion 
which their rural population bears 
to the total rural population of the 
United States according to the last 


census; one for the salaries of 
teachers of trade, industrial and 
home economics subjects, in the 


same amounts as nrovided for teach- 
ers of agricultural subjects, allotted 
to the states in the proportion which 
their urban population bears to the 


total urban population of the United 


States; and one for the training of 
teachers of agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial and home economics sub- 


jects, amounting for the first year 
to $500,000, and increasing by $200,- 
00) for two years, annually there- 
after the fund shall be $1,000,000 al- 
lotted to the states in the proportion 
which their population bears to the 
total population the United 
States. 

The operation of this law, nation- 
ally, which became effective July 1, 
is given into the hands of a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
consisting of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce and _ Labor, 
the Commissioner of Education, 
and three representative citizens, 
respectively of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests, the agri- 
cultural interests and the labor in- 
terests. President Wilson has ap- 
pointed as the three representative 
citizens, who will receive salaries of 
$5,000 per year, Arthur E. Holder of 
Iowa 


of 


c for three years, Charles A. 
Greathouse of Indiana for two 
years, and James Phinney Munroe 


of Boston for one year, Under the 
act this board has large powers. 


JOHNSTOWN. According to the 
report of Superintendent J. N. Adee 
of the Johnstown public schools. 
182 of 366 pupils in the continua- 
tion school left school to go to 
work because of a desire to earn 
money. Seventy-four boys and 
seven girls quit because of dislike 


of school. Ninety-six boys and 
eight girls left school because of 
necessity. Two hundred fifty-three 
boys have “blind alley” jobs, of 


which number 232 are delivery boys. 





READING. Under the direction 
ot the manual training department 


the pupils of the Reading Boys’ 
High School, who are taking the 
manual training course, will erect 


a frame building twenty by twenty- 
four feet on the fair grounds to be 
used for the display of articles 
made by the students 


CLEARFIELD. P. B. 


Andes, for 


the past three years head of the 
department of mathematics in the 
Uniontown Hich School, las ac- 


cepted the principalship of the high 
school here. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 

The demand for college-trained 
county agricultural agents cannot 
be filled by the Georgia State Col- 
lere of Agriculture. All of the 
young men of the graduating class 
of 1917 who did not go into mili- 
tary training camps enlisted in this 


Natriotic service. They are now 
engaged in working among the 
farmers of the state for increased 
crop production and food conser- 
vation. 

Last year county agents visited 


84,189 farmers and business men in 
their professional work and 70.752 
calls were made at their offices for 
expert advice. The agents held 
2.276 field meetings with a total at- 
tendance of 177,468 people and made 
5,751 visits to public schools, talking 
to 65,303 pupils, teachers and par- 
ents. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. A systematic inves- 
tigation has_ been authorized by 
the executive committee of 








A SCHOOL BURNS EVERY DAY 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 


IS YOUR SCHOOL SAFE? 


Everyone connected with schools should read 


“Making Schools Safe from Fire” 


by William Guerin, former Chief of the Fire Prev n 
tion Bureau, New York City. Price One Dollar. 
UBLISHED B 


PUL Vy 
PYRENE MFG. CO.,52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
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in the Pub- 


_ Every year music and drawing are becom- 
ing greater factors in education. Usually the 
demand for teachers of music and drawing 
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Bea TeacherofMusicand 
Drawing in the Publie Schools 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE 





lic Schools 
greatly ex- 
ceeds the 
supply. The 
field offers 
big salaries 
and bigger 
opportu- 
nities to 





both men and women. We have been grad- 
uating teachers and placing them in well pay- 








information, address 


THE SECRETARY, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas Normal Training School | 


ing positions for more than 27 years. 
offer a complete and thorough course in 
Public School Music and Drawing that may 


Catalog sent free on request. For detailed 


We 


be finished 
n one year. 
Also a two- 
m year course. 

Strong fa- 
culty; beau- 
tiful lo- 
cation; 
adequate 
equipment. 














the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English to determine 
the extent that examinations 
in English are a _ handicap’ to 
the progress of American schools. 


The committee responsible for’ this 
undertaking has prepared to con- 
duct a thorou~h-going inquiry into 
practices with reference to exami- 
nations in English in the element- 
ary school, the junior and senior 
hieh schools, the junior colleges, 
and in normal schools, colleges and 
universities. The committee ex- 
pects to study data obtained from 
teachers, ublishers and_ educa- 
tional authorities and to test the 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industrial branches, 
such as Manual Training Sup- 
plies, Drawing Paper, Reed, 
affia, Cross Stitch Canvas, 
Scrim, Burlaps, Construction 
Papers, Chair Cane, Book Bind- 
ing and Weaving Materials, 
Maps, <slobes, Charts, Crayons, 
Writing Paper, etc. 
. Catalog Free. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 
515 South 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United 


States Government examinations 
to be held throughout tne entire 
country durin~ the fall. The »osi- 


tions to be filled pay from $1.200 to 
$1,800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Those 1n- 
terested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Department 
G220. Rochester, N. Y., for sched- 
ule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive 
book, showings the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample ex- 
aniination questions, which will be 
sent free of char. 


current sractices. The committee 
is constituted as follows: C. C. Cer- 
tain, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, chairman; W. N. Otto, 
Shortiidge High School, Indian- 
apolis; William Hawley Davis, 
Bowdoin College; H. G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; A. H. Krug, Bal- 
timore City College, Baltimore; O. 
B. Staples, University High School, 


Baton Rouge; Ellen Garrigues, 
Dewitt Clinton High School, New 
York City; C. N. Greenough, Har- 


vard University; George Coffman, 
University of Montana; Lela Dou- 
thart, Kansas City High School; 
Tohn D. Mahoney,’ Boys’ High 
School, West Philadelphia; : 
Oakes, State Normal School, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma; W. S. Hinchman, 
Groton School; Eleanor Sheldon, 
Oshkosh Normal School, Wiscon- 
sin; J. R. Brumm, University of 
Michigan; H. R. Steeves, Columbia 
University; Clark Northup, Cor- 
nell University; W. E. Vaughn, 
Normal School, Memphis, Tenn.; A. 
R. Noble, Iowa State College; 
Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City. 
OHIO. 
OXFORD. The 
ford’s educational institutions are 
unanimous in their assertions that 
the war will have no arnreciable ef- 


heads of Ox- 


fect on the total enrollment this 
fall. Dr. A. E. Young, dean of the 
junior college, Miami University, 


says the freshman class will be the 
largest in its history. Dr. James 
Sherzel, president of Oxford Col- 
lege for Women, already has re- 
ceived definite word from 170 girls 
that thev will matriculate Septem- 
ber 12. Dr. William Waddell Boyd, 
nresident of the Western College 
for Women, said that he was sure 
f 263 students, which is two less 
than the number which can be ac- 
commodated. > 


SOUTHWESTERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA ANA. The Junior col- 
lege of Santa Ana is no longer an 


STATES, 


S TATE 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE GITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 11th 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 








NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








experiment. It is an established in- 
stitution, one that is already spread- 
ing its usefulness and enlarging its 
scope. 
During the coming 


year seven 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 




















mew courses are to be added to the 
Junior college. An increased _ at- 
tendance is likely, as no_ tuition 
will be charged. These points are 
made by D. K. Hammond, principal 
of the Santa Ana high school and of 
the Santa Ana Junior college, in his 


annual report to the Santa Ana 
Board of Education. 
COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Slocum, former president of 
Colorado College, has accepted an 
appointment in the offices of the 
League to Enforce Peace, and will 


make his headquarters in New 
York city. The league proposes a 


world court of arbitration and an 
international police to insure peace. 

GOLDEN. Dr. Victor C. Alder- 
son, consulting engineer of Boston, 
has been t:ndered the presidency of 
the Colorado School of Mines here 
at a salary of $6,000 a year. Dr. 
Alderson served as president of the 
Mines Schools for four years, retir- 
ing three years ago. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. In planning its 
campaipn the Food. Conservation 


Bureau of the United States Food 
Administration has realized the im- 
portance of the public school as a 
swnedium for the dissemination of the 
ideas which are “to modify the food 
habits of the 100000000 of our peo- 
ple.” It has therefore sought the 
co-operation of state universities 
and colleges in order to have the 
food conservation program reach 
as large a number of students as 
possible. A ten-lesson course in 
conservation was prepared by a 
committee of domestic science ex- 
perts, among whom the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Education and the United States 
Food Administration were repre- 
sented. Every state, except one 
where there was no summer school, 
was organized, and _ co-operation 
was universally cordial. Six hun- 
dred and thirty-three schools re- 
ceived copies of the course, and 
several hundred thousand students 
were reached. 

In addition to giving the ten-les- 





A GOOD 
Business Opportunity 


A man acquainted with the school 
book business, who has a_ small 
capital, can make an advantageous 
connection with a. well established 
house that has a good future. 

ADDRESS: 


PUBLISHERS 
Cate JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 











son course to summer _§ schools, 
teachers’ institutes were asked to 
aid in the work. Letters were writ- 
ten to state superintendents, to 
presidents of state universities 
and agricultural colleges, and 
county commissioners, and to each 
of these a food conservation sylla- 
bus was sent. Replies to date have 
shown enthusiastic co-operation. 

The food administration is plan- 
ning with the co-operation of the 
bureau of education to place in the 
schools a course of study which 
shall be incorporated not as an 
emergency measure, but as a per- 
manent problem and integral part 
of the curriculum. 

The bureau of education will 
therefore publish on October 1 and 
each month thereafter up to June, 
a bulletin of family and_ civic 
economics. The material will be in 
the form of reading and_  studv 
courses for elementary and high 
school grades, and_ will cover all 
the topics that enter into commun- 
ity life. These lessons are intended 
to stimulate closer co-operation be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity in general in solving the 
problems of our democracy. 

Professor Charles H. Judd, dean 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago, has charge 
of the preparation of these lessons. 


> 


The Well Born 


The Committee of the National 
Council of Education appointed to 
study methods of promoting the ideal 
of racial well-being has been given 
a fund to be used to help place pop- 
ular ideals of racial well--being 
above commercial igeals and above 
individualism. It offers two recog- 
nitions of merit in each of four sec- 
tions, totaling twelve states, to 
graduating classes of 1918 in state 
normal institutions, and in depart- 
ments (or courses) of education (in- 
cluding psychology), of home econ- 
omics, and of biology, in colleges 
(including agricultural) and univer- 
sities: (Group <A) $100 to classes 
graduating in 1918 that have had a 
two-year normal course based on 
high-school graduation; (Group B) 
$150 to classes graduating in. 1918 
that have had a four-year normal 
course based on’ high-school gradua- 
tion; and to classes graduating in 
1918 from colleges and universities 
with courses four years in length, 
that have had at least two years in 
education (incluaing psychology), or 
in home economics, or in biology 
(including zoology, etc.). These 
honorariums will be awarded for the 
best co-operative studies by classes 
of the proposition: It is as much 
the duty of educators to assure 
through educational procedures that 
individuals shall be well born as that 
they shall be well reared. 

Suggestions to Two-Year Normal 
Classes —What educational and so- 
cial facts bear on the’ statement? 





Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


September 6, 1917 


That individuals may be well born, 
how can school affect physical con- 
dition of pupil, habits, intelligence, 
life-work, ideal of responsibility for 
inheritance passed on to the next 
generation? How can this ideal be 
impressed wisely in nature-studies, 
garden work, personal hygiene, 
school _ housekeeping, recreations, 
civics, history? 
Suggestions to 


> more advanced 
classes.—What 


C is the testimony of 
facts (and statistics) of history, 
criminals, defectives, morbidity, 
mortality, birth rates, poverty, alco- 
holism, conservation and — waste? 
How can the idea in the proposition 
be developed in primary, grammar, 
high, special, vocational schools, in 
continuation and extension instruc- 
tion tor adolescents and adults, so 
as to result in lessened rates of mor- 
bidity, of early mortality, of illegiti- 
macy, of infanticide, and of life fail- 


ures, as disclosed by the federab 
censts? 
The invitations are extended 


through Adelaide Steele Baylor, 
State Department of Public  In- 
struction, Indianapolis, to Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa; through Fletcher B 
Dresslar, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, to Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida; through William 
E. Kellicott, Goucher’ College, 
Baltimore, to Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; through William 
B. Mooney, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing. Enquiries may be éent to these 
consultants for the sections. Out- 
lines for proposed researches may be 
sent to Helen C. Putnam, M. D., 
Rhode Island Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Notice of intention to make this 
study should be sent to section con- 
sultant not later than May 1, 1917; 
length of manuscripts from two-year 
normals 4,000 to 6,000 words, from 
all others 5,000 to 8,000 words, tables 


not included; concise summary not 
exceeding 300 words; six typed 
copies; each copy strictly anony- 


mous, but having in upper-left cor- 
ner of first page a pen name, name of 
the group to which it belongs, and 
number of students co-operating, e. 
g., “Progress”, Group A, 21 co-op- 
erating. Each package is to hold a 
sealed envelope bearing the pen 
name and containing the address of 
the person to whom the honorarium 
may be sent. Manuscripts are to be 
with clerk of committee, Ida P. 
Greenman, Room 342, Grosvenor 





Building, Providence, R. I. not 
later than April 1, 1918. 
“The man who does not give his 


fullest co-operation to his country in 
this hour will die unhappy.”—Presi- 
dent Wilson. 





Contests for Teachers 


The sum of $300 has been placed 
at the disposal of the National 
Board for Historical Service, to be 
expended in prizes to the public 
school teachers of the State of Mass- 
achusetts for the best essays on the 
subject: “Why the United States Is 
at War.” It is intended that the 
treatment should be primarily his- 
torical in character, bringing out 
those facts of recent or more re- 
mote history which seem to have a 
bearing on the question. 

Similar contests are arranged for 
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teachers in Virginia, Tennessee, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire and Cali- 
fornia. 

It is proposed to offer the prizes as 
follows :— 

Group A. For teachers in public 
high schools: A first prize of $75; 
a second prize of $30; a third prize 
of $20; a fourth prize of $15; a fifth 
prize of $10. 

Group B. For teachers in public 
elementary schools: A first prize of 
$75; a second prize of $25; five third 
prizes of $10 each. 

Essays submitted in competition 
for these prizes should observe the 
following conditions :— 

1. Typing is not required, but es- 
says must be legibly written on 
sheets securely fastened together, on 
one side of the sheet only. 

2. Essays must not exceed three 
thousands words in length. 

3. It is understood that many 
competitors will not have access to 
large libraries. In making the award, 
therefore, stress will be laid on the 
thorough and intelligent use of such 
material as may be found in a school 
or town library of moderate size or 
may readily be secured from various 
sources at little or no expense. Sev- 
eral pamphlets, including the Presi- 
dent’s messages and other documents, 
may be had free on application to 
the National Board for Historical 
Service, 1133 Woodward 3uilding, 
Washington, D. C. The American 
Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New 
York, has printed official documents 
of the various governments issued 
in connection with the war and these 
may be had free on_ application. 
Some documents may also be se- 
cured from individual Congressmen. 

{- In making the award in each 
group, the committee will give the 
preference to essays in which the 
subject is so treated as to be intel- 
ligible and interesting to pupils in 
the class of schools in which the 
writer is teaching. 

5. Elaborate bibliographies and 
footnotes are not expected, but each 
paper should be accompanied by a 
brief list of books, periodicals and 
documents actually consulted. For 
the less obvious and familiar facts, 
brief references to the authorities 
should be made in footnotes. 

6. All essays should be addressed 
to Waldo G. Leland, secretary, Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service, 
1133. Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Essays should not be 
signed, but each essay should be ac- 
companied by a slip containing the 
name, address, and teaching position 
of the writer. The names of writers 
will not be communicated to the 
committees of award until after 
their awards have been made. 

7. Essays must be received in 
Washington not later than 6 p. m. 
on Tuesday, January 1, 1918 The 
prizes will be awarded as soon there- 
after as practicable. 

A similar competition has _ been 
instituted in other states and the es- 
says which receive the first prizes in 
the state competitions will be con- 
sidered in a _ national contest in 
which two additional prizes of #75 
each are to be awarded to the best 
essays submitted in Group A and 
Group B respectively. 
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7 increasingly wonder at the precision and certainty with which I always receive returns from 
positions for which you recommend me, favora returns invariably,’ writes a candidate 
whom we recommended recentiy for a high school lish ition in southern New~ York. 
“With some agencies, one applies INGREASIN , and then never hears a word 
laboriously for some tempting Ren it. ... Nowadays I do not 

that sort, but I never have with your agency, 


have so Many experiences of 
and candidates appreciate such facts.” Man of our candidates ive similar 
ONDER. 


testimony and others who do not express it we find after time 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 


has elapsed have been led by our helpful methods of agency work to 
-313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











5 OUK BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers’ Agenc 
ane eaels MBUnCY | TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office: Spok ang, WASHINGTON. } Schools of Education ana Norma! Schools. Free te any address 











Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avene 


New York 
Recommenés teachers te colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 


Schools and Families 
end FOREIGN «uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or kno 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Geuese, New York. ™ 








PECIALISTS with good genera! education wanted tor oepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro ed sys- 
tem of music and ee ge Spy ositions peying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust 7 . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proy rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior aponcy Oe 
a Ciperior peepile. je 
“CaAnine W_MUREENE: Pia register only reliable 


Chicago Uffice, 306 So, Wabash Ave. candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAS8S, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
377i WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP ; 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° , 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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y 
Begin the New School Year Right! | 
* 1 
It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play musical instruments. {| 
Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the best 1 music sung i) 
and played by the world’s greatest artists. rH} 
The schools in over five thousand cities and towns are making children truly musical 
through the systematic use of the 
Victrola and Victor Record 
The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the school-room; it also a 
brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, calisthenics, penmanship, and all rhythm 
drills, There are also excellent records of children’s stories and poems, and special records 
of rote songs for teaching. 
The following new records should be in your school: 
Stories for Children Folk Dances - 
35643 ( The Dog and the ame Cos (2) The Arkansaw Traveler (American) —_ 
12 in. Pig Brother aCone Bryant 18331 Victor Band 4 
$1.25 The Little Bull Calf oy ed eee 10 in. } Soldier’s Joy (American) Victor Band Hl 
35636 Epaminondas and His ene A ar iS¢ Mace under the direction of | 
cs The Little Jackal and the Alligator Elizabeth Burchenal) H 
* ara Cone Bryant H: 


Instrumental Gems 


New Rote Songs 18296 [ The Dawn of Love (!endix) 
PullaCherry (2) The Nightingale 10 in. . Neapo. ten Trio with Celesta 
(3) The Fire (4) The See-Saw 7c | ia Cinquantaine (Gabricl-Maric ; 
18330 Elizabeth Wheeler : Xylophone Solo Ww. H. Reitz 
10 in. ) The Postilion (2 ) The Lullaby 18278 Fifth Symphony—Scherzo ( Beethoven) 
75¢ (3) The Spanish Gypsy (4) The rs | Parts I and iL 
Linden Tree Elizabeth Wheeler 32!" Victor Concert Orchestra 
(From “New Song Look,’ Fullerton) sc (Joseph Pasternack, Conductor) 
Hear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer’s and ask for a copy of the 


new edition of ‘‘ Zhe Victrola in Rural Schools.’’ For further information write 
to the 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 Educational Department 
epecially ummutactwved Victor Talking Machine Co. 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. J. 
use, the horn can be placed 


under the instrument safe and e@ \ ' ; } | 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 






































